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OT only do SONOCO’S Cork Cots 
meet the exacting test of scientific 
precision instruments in testing laborato- 
ries, but its exclusive re-inforced gummed 
cloth inner lining feature brings an added 
value to users. 
This exclusive cloth inner lining adds 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


HARTSVILLE 
s. Cc. 


FOR 


cork where strength is 
All strain 


strength to the 
needed to control elongation. 
and pull is eliminated from the cork 
itself. SONOCO Cork Cots maintain a 
uniform density—and they are easy to 
apply (no glue required). You can cut 
costs with SONOCO Cork Cots. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Marking the Completion 
of a Quarter-Century of Service 


to the Southern Textile Industry 


and David Clark’s 25th Year as Editor — 


TEXTILE BULLETLIN’S 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


March 5, 1936 


The period 1911 to 1936 witnessed the ascendency of the South to a position as 
the leading cotton manufacturing section of the United States. 


Textile Bulletin’s Silver Anniversary Number will present an interesting record 
of this remarkable growth along with a review of the important developments and 
improvements that have been made in textile manufacturing during this time. 


From an editorial standpoint this Number will be an outstanding achievement 
in textile journalism. In point of size it will be the largest single issue we have ever 
published. 


A majority of the nation’s leading textile machinery and supply manufacturers 
have already reserved space, and in addition to these, scores of well known Southern 
mills will be represented, among the latter being: Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Exposition Cotton Mills, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Republic Cotton Mills, Union 
Bleachery, Newberry Cotton Mills, Erwin Cotton Mills, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, and 
many others. 


fee Take Advantage of This Unusual 
eS, Opportunity to Place Your Sales 
Message Before the Men Who Own 

and Operate the Mills in the South. 


Reserve Your Space NOW—Copy Can Follow Later 


First Forms Go to Press Early in February 


AMERIC LEADING T x’ T ILE WEEKLY 


(Regular Rates Apply) 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 19!1, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, WN. © 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 2, 1897 
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BIA BRUSH-SHIFTING MOTORS, 
manufactured exclusively by Gen- 
eral Electric, offer wide ranges of 
speed and easy speed adjustment 


GEAR-MOTORS permit a wide choice of DIRECT-CURRENT ADJUSTABLE- 


speeds from 600 down to 11 rpm. Avail- AND CONSTANT-SPEED MOTORS 
able in single-phase, polyphase, and are available for a wide variety 
direct-current ratings, there is a G-E gear- of heavy-duty applications 


motor for virtually every low-speed drive 


WOUND-ROTOR 
INDUCTION MOTORS 
provide an economical 
SPLASHPROOF MOTORS means of adjusting speeds, 
are designed for use where there over a limited range, for 
are splashing or dripping liquids loads that do not have pro- 
nounced torque fluctuations 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED, 
FAN-COOLED MOTORS 
are recommended for 
use m severe moisture con- 
ditions. They are effectively 


cooled through the use of general-purpose applications G iw) AC H ' N 


SQUIRREL-CAGE 
INDUCTION MOTORS— 


simple, sturdy motors for your 


external-fan ventilation 


« 
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VERY finishing-plant requirement has been taken 


Fi into account in the construction of these motors. 


' ie There are types for all finishing uses—drives that will reduce your operating 


and replacement costs and give many years of trouble-free performance. 


MOTORS FOR ALL FINISHING 
USES — with calenders, tentering 
ranges, soapers, mercerizers, mangles, 
dryers, printing machines, padders, 
dyeing machines, Sanforizers. tion; or, write General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


011-63 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


The savings these economical, dependable motors will enable you to effect 
are the result of scientific design, and years of research in General Electric 
laboratories. The nearest G-E office will be glad to supply further informa- 
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COMPARATIVE TESTS PROVE 
ARMSTRONG'S Extra Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


spin more uniform yarn ... reduce end breakage 
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End Breakage Test* | Yarn Sizing 
| | 
Conditions of Test Ordi- | Block wr | | Ordi- | Block | Extra Remarks 
nary | Type | ~ nary | Type | Cushion 
Covers! Cot Covers; Cot | Cot 
| Cot | | 
22's Warp Yarn | Bk 95.4 95.9 98.9 New cot improves end break- 
1\% Cotton..... Bk-Via ye) 17.7% | 7% | age 19% over block type cot — 
Long draft— Double boss rolls | | 46.87 | 31.65 | 9% 76). Number 22.52 | 22.00 22.70 | 45% over ordinary covers. This 
End breakage S hra. 272 | | | ) | test was made on old equipment, 
spindles each. | | No.-Via 10% 7.39 | and double boss rolls. 
Sizing 2 each from 10 bobbins Corrected Bk | 97.65 | 97.20 | 102.04 | 
30's Warp Yarn. . ) | | | Bk 53.70 | 53.07 56.55 | Steel rolls badly worn on these 
1” Cotton.. | ) | | Bk-Via 38.9% | 35.4% | 26.59% | frames. Notice improvement in 
Regular Spinning 49.10 | 58.03 | 37.50 |! Number 30.12 | 30.71 30.90. | strength and yarn quality. New 
breakage 5 brs. 224 spindles | cot reduced end breakage 35°% 
each | | | No.-Via 9.8% | 10.3% | against block type cot and 
Sizing 2 each from 10 bobbins. . | | Corrected Bk | 49.03 | 55.25 58.25 | over ordinary covers 
42's Filling . | Bk 33.1 33.5 This test interesting because 
Regular Spinning. ........... | 98.6 | 31.34)! Nuinber 42.37 42.65 | extended over 4 months’ time — 
End breakage 120 hrs. 132 | | | | 3 tests of a week each. Shows | 
spindles | | reduction in end breakage 
Sizing 2 each from 10 bobbins. . ; | Corrected Bk 33.38 34.02 | with new cot 
90's Combed Peeler Yarn a | Bk 18.1 18.8 Even with worn rings on this 
Bk-Via 11.5 10.6 frame the new cork cot made 
Regular Spinning Washburn | marked improvement in run- 
66.47 | 51.77 | 
gy 47 | S177 |) Number 88.59 88.74 | ning of the work and reduced | 
anage end breakage 22%. 
_ Sizing 2 each from 10 bobbins. . _ Corrected Bk 17.8 18.5 | 


GLANCE at the tests above will quickly show 
you how Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless 
Cork Cots offer the maximum in operating efficiency 
by reducing end breakage and improving yarn quality. 
These tests were conducted under the normal spin- 
ning conditions found in these four mills. No attempt 
was made to conduct “ideal’”’ tests. Some of the tests 


lems caused by cold Monday morning start-ups are 
greatly reduced. Mills making frequent changes of 
numbers have found that this new cot handles more 
easily. Other mills with worn or damaged equipment 
and steel rolls out of true have discovered that the new 
extra cushion cot takes better care of these irregu- 


larities. And several mills have reported that the new 


were run under severe operating conditions on old 
equipment. In all cases, however, the circumstances 
were comparable for all three types of roll covering 
and it is reasonable to believe that in any mill, the 
advantages of this new. cot will be apparent. 


In addition to better rufining work, this cot offers 
other important advantages. For instance, the prob- 


cot is less affected by hard ends and top roll laps— 
that it is tougher, yet seems to have more “‘comeback.”’ 


ing of ten per cent on assembly costs because 
they have glue already applied at the factory. 
Write for samples and complete information. 


Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork Cots can 
save you money in many ways, including an extra sav- 


Armstrong Cork Products Company 


921 Arch Street 
LANCASTER, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Textile Division 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Murchison W 


arns of New 


Tax Threat 


Says Industry Is 


LARGE section of the cotton textile mills may be 
A bankrupted if the present plan to impose new 

excise taxes on cotton to pay barm benefits is 
enacted into law, according to a statement issued by Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. The proposal to make such taxes retroactive 
fo August, 1933, constitutes a real menace to the indus- 
try, Dr. Murchison stated. Under the plan now being 
considered, mills already obligated to refund processing 
taxes to their customers would be forced to pay over an 
equal amount to the government, he pointed out. “‘Prob- 
ably not more than one-half of the 1,200 mills in this 
industry could withstand the strain of such extortion,” 
Dr. Murchison said. 

The complete text of his statement is-as follows: 


‘Apparently seeking to circumvent the plain mandate 
of the Supreme Court, the authors of the new plan have 
hit upon a substitute that may bankrupt a large section 
of the industry, throw thousands of mill workers into 
bread lines, and rob ultimate consumers of the benefits in 
lower-priced cotton goods they were entitled to expect as 
a result of the court’s AAA decisions. 

“The cotton textile industry has repeatedly asserted its 
approval of relief for agriculture. It has objected only 
to the method which, adopted to finance such relief, has 
resulted in the exploitation of the industry. 


Fears Excise TAXeEs 


“The obvious inference from current reports is that it 
is now planned to finance farm benefit payments by a 
new levy of excise taxes which, incredible as it appears in 
the face of the Supreme Court’s denunciation, would be 
made retroactive to August, 1933. The purpose of the 
retroactive feature is, of course, to balk the return to 
cotton processors of millions of dollars which, held in 
escrow by Federal courts, the Supreme Court has said 
were levied illegally. 

“It has been commonly thought that all of the taxes 
placed in escrow and now due to be refunded to mills is 
‘velvet.’ Such is not the case. On the contrary, the 
funds in escrow which the court has ordered returned to 
the processors are by no means sufficient to cover refunds 


Facing Disaster 


already pledged by the mills to customers and to reim- 
burse the mills for inventory losses as a result of the 
deflation following femoval of the tax. 

“Every yard of cotton goods and every pound of yarn 
sold during the last five months has been invoiced to the 
customer with the manufacturer’s written pledge to re- 
fund to the customer any processing taxes which the mill 
escaped during a reasonable period prior to invalidation 
of the AAA. Conservatively, it is estimated that upwards 
of $50,000,000 is involved in such understandings. 

Mirts Mape LIABLe 


‘The tax has been declared invalid. Moreover, the 
Supreme Court went further and, over the government’s 
objection, ordered the funds held in escrow to be returned 
forthwith to the mills. Automatically the mills became 
liable to their customers to make the pledged refunds 
from the money so recovered. 

“Now under the government’s purported plan, the 
mills, already obligated to refund to their customers, 
would be compelled to pay over an equal amount to the 
government. Probably not more than one-half of the 
more than 1,200 mills in this industry could withstand 
the strain of such an extortion. 

“Even the government’s own records show that the vast 
majority of the mills in this industry have been operating 
for years at discouraging losses, relieved only occasion- 
ally by ‘break even’ operations and rarer periods of small 
profits. Capital resources have been depleted and credit 
exhausted in wide areas of the industry. This new shock 
coming, as it is threatened, at the moment when there 
were prospects for considerable improvement in business, 
might well complete the ruin of scores or even hundreds 
of weak mills with all the distress such a collapse would 
entail for mill workers and mill communities. 

Hatt BuyInc 

“Naturally, as long as such a proposal is even consid- 
ered, the effect must be to prolong the paralyzing uncer- 
tainty which has retarded buying and which, only since 
the Supreme Court decision, has shown some signs of 
lifting, 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Waste Preparatory Process 


By W. A. Hunt 
Superintendent, Tifton, (Ga.) Cotton Mills 


N the December 26th issue of the Textile Bulletin I 
read a very interesting article entitled, “Reducing 
Waste in Spinning and Spooling Department.” 

The suggestions in the article were appreciated so 
much that I went further into the waste question, and 
believe it will be wise for all of us: to make a close study 
of our preparatory departments and see what can be 
done there in the important matter of reducing waste. 

[ wonder if any of us inspect the droppings from our 
opening machinery, including vertical openers, cleaning 
trunks and any other equipment being used. When we 
do inspect such waste, do we take the necessary steps to 
correct it when we find that more cotton is going through 
the grids than should go? I know that it'is necessary to 
take out as much leaf and fly as possible, if we expect to 
make smooth yarns up to the strength that will give good 
running work throughout the plant and a quality of yarn 
or cloth that our customers require. However, | wonder 
if we impress upon the section men and overseers the 
importance of paying sufficient attention to the opening 
machines, picker and cards so they will prevent excess 
waste. 

I once read an article that I shall always remember, 
“Beware of the Floating Mines.’ There is a lesson for 
every section man, second hand, overseer and superin- 
tendent in the story told by Winston Churchill of the 
famous failure of the British military drive at Gallipoli 
against the Turks during the World War. 

Some of England’s most formidable battleships were 
drawn up for a surprise dash past the massed Turkish 
batteries on shore. Heavy land forces were to co-operate 
with the ships in the attack, which if successful might 
have shortened the war by two years. 

Everything was planned to perfection and all things 
pointed to success. British ships had swept dangerous 
water to remove mines the day before and the attack 
seemed certain to succeed. Yet the next day was one of 
the most disastrous in British military history. 

The wily Turks on the night before the attack had 
dropped nine small mines into the waters of the strait 
and those mines sunk ship after ship and spoiled an 
otherwise marvelously planned attack. 

Like the fleet at Gallipoli, every mill man, in these 
days of so much government intervention, finds it as 
necessary to plan as carefully for success in business as 
military men plan for victory in war. Yet at all times, 
a string of little floating mines lies dead ahead to wreck 
the most careful plans. One particularly dangerous mem- 
ber of the profit destroying group is waste. 


WASTE IN PREPARATORY PROCESSES 


We know that most of the waste made in a cotton mill 
occurs in the opening, picking and carding processes. In 
fact, the remainder of the waste made throughout the 
mills can be reworked and thus reclaimed, but drappings 
from the opener, pickers and cards go into the waste pile 
to be sold at a loss. It is easy to see what an enormous 
amount of money that all of us who are called superin- 
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tendents are losing for our companies because we allow 
so much good cotton to be taken out along with dirt 
and motes. This is a big thing with any mill, large or 
small, and I venture to say that any superintendent or 
overseer Can save any amount equal to his salary every 
year by watching the little things that prevent waste. 

Consider reworked waste. It is reclaimed, but if we 
make 10 per cent reworkable waste in our card room, it 
is necessary that the openers, pickers, cards, drawing 
frames, slubbers, intermediates and speeders have to do 
10 per cent more than if this reworkable waste was not 
made. In addition there is a loss on the machinery where 
the waste is reworked. So if we reduce the amount of 
loss of good fibre and reworked waste, it effects not only 
a good saving in waste, but in labor as well. 

SWEEPINGS 

Sweeping waste is one of the most important sources 
of loss in the cotton mill. I wonder how carefully most 
of us are inspecting this waste after it is collected, or 
whether it is merely left for the waste man to bale. Ii 
we inspect this waste either in boxes in the mill or in the 
waste house bins (where it can be seen better) | am sure 
we can take steps to reduce the percentage of strips, 
roving and spinning waste, as well as thread waste from 
other departments that is likely to go into the sweepings. 
If we can reduce the percentage of good fibre in this 
waste it will help the pocketbook of any mill. 

I urge that any reader of this article inspect his sweep- 
ings at least once a day to see if there is not some im- 
provement that can be made by having sweepings picked 
with more care. We know that much good cotton is 
dropped on the backs of cards from laps and card sliver 
from the front of the card. It is very easy indeed to drop 
sliver all over the floor around cards, drawing and slub- 
bers. Long tails of roving can be dropped by operatives 
while creeling fly frames if great caution is not used by 
the overseer. ‘All of this will go into sweepings if the 
sweeper is not properly trained. 

Waste or Mit Suppties 


Another source of great loss lies in the wasteful use of 
mill supplies. I often wonder how many of us realize 
how much money is wasted in this manner. In any mill, 
regardless of size, the total annual expenditure for such 
items as brooms, brushes, files, belting, oils, grease, cray- 


ons, roller covering and other materials, is very large. It 


represents a considerable capital investment and only the 
right care and use of these supplies can help make the 
investment profitable. 

Put it down as a fact that the proper use of all mate- 
rials and supplies is one of the most important responsi- 
bilities of the supervisors. Extravagant requisitions, often 
avoidable if a part is used rather than thrown away. 
Lights are often burned unnecessarily in many depart- 
ments of the mill. Many mechanical devices are left to 
collect and rust before used. These are just a few of the 
items that constitute floating mines in the mills. We 
should penalize by some method, any one in the mill who 
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is responsible for excessive operating cost and added over- 
head who.does not exercise his authority to check it. 
Total losses of this kind often very materially affect the 
profit of the company. 


KEEPING SUPPLY CosTs 


It is good practice to furnish each section man a 
weekly record of his supplies, showing their cost and an 
itemized statement of supplies used on his section. This 
should include everything including such items as hack- 
saw blades, files, brooms, oil, grease, belt cost per foot, 
belt fasteners, etc. I have used this system and find it 
very profitable. The only way to accomplish this is to 
have every group in the mill understand that good equip- 
ment deserves good treatment. 

I find it good practice to let every operative in our 
sections know the actual cost figures of the things they 
It also pays to compile a list of the losses due to 
neglect and misuse and make it plain that in the end, 
everyone pays. for carelessness. It 


use. 


is effective because 
the employees will associate costs and materials so closely 
in their own minds that they will come nearer handling 
mill supplies as if they were actual cash. 

Our examples, as superintendents, should be equal to 
our expectation from others and with the proper effort 
we can do much to reduce waste. Better results are the 
final test of good supervision. And the test is only partly 
met as long as equipment is abused and the toll of un- 
necessary cost is added to departmental operation. 

A New Plant in the South 


The Stehedco Development Company Division of Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing (with general offices and main 
plant in Philadelphia, Pa.) is a new company. 

This new enterprise will be operated independently at 
268 McDonough boulevard in Atlanta, Ga., and will con- 
centrate its manufacture on the development of twister 
rings and other similar items for the good of the spinning 
industry. 

The constant aim on the part of the parent company to 
make improvements for the benefit of the weaving indus- 
try in general, will be injected into this new enterprise. 
It will devote its entire efforts, a statement from the com- 
pany says, to “marketing an improved self-oiling twister 
ring with exclusive patented features and travelers, which 
already have proven a decided success in quite a number 
of mills, where long experiments have been made during 
the past year.” 

Ralph Ragan is in charge of this new company, assist- 
ed by H. Raiford Gaffney in the selling of the product. 


Murchison Stresses Danger in New Taxes 
(Continued from Page 5) 

‘Mills, in the interest of self-preservation, must either 
refuse temporarily to make the promised refunds to cus- 
tomers or run the risk of what, in effect, would be 
double taxation. Disclosure of the reported details of 
the government’s new plan has injected another disturb- 
ing element to keep buyers and sellers alike operating on 
a day-to-day basis that cannot help but result ultimately 
in complete market demoralization. 

‘The ultimate consumer has an important stake in the 
matter. He had a right to expect that in due course, 
following necessary adjustments in the various channels 
of manufacture and distribution, the Supreme Court’s 
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invalidation of the processing tax would be reflected in 
reduced prices on cotton goods. Obviously any plan 
which would perpetuate the effect of the processing tax 
would forestall any price reductions.” 


= 
= 
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Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Massachusetts 


REDUCE 


e UNIVERSAL’S BUNCH BUILDER prevents 


waste by providing an accurately measured 


‘ 


reserve supply after the feeler “signal.” 


This device can be 
quickly set to build 
any size or form of 
bunch .. . according 
to loom require- 
ments. It can be ap- 
plied to Universal 
No. 90 Machines al- 


ready installed. 


When the bunch is built, 


hook flies out. 


UTICA 
ATLANTA 


2503 
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Increasing the Life 


Shuttles 


By a Well Known Overseer 


HUTTLES constitute one of the biggest supply prob- 

lems that confront the weave room overseer, and 

especially so with shuttle changing looms. With the 
proper care a shuttle will run for a year or even longer 
without splintering or showing signs of excessive wear at 
some particular point. If the loom is not properly ad- 
justed, however, a few days’ running will make the shut- 
tle lop-sided, and then trouble starts as shuttle splinters 
begin to tear out ends and the loom begins to slam. Then 
in just a month or so the loom fixer is asking for a requi- 
sition for another shuttle, making the shuttle bill for that 
particular loom about six to eight times what it should 
have been. What overseer would not get a pat on the 
back if he could effect a saving of even 25 per cent on 
such an important supply item? 


One of the first considerations is the material out of 
which the shuttle is to be made. The wood must be cut 
with the grain, and must not contain any knots or un- 
even grain resulting from knots. Dogwood makes a very 
good shuttle at a reasonable price. There is also a fiber 
shuttle that is very good, but which should not be used 
under very excessive humidity conditions. The fiber 
shuttles are easily kept smooth and splinterless, if hu- 
midity is properly controlled. There is also a new metal 
side shuttle with replaceable parts that should be all right. 
We have not tried them yet, but expect to soon. 


No quality of material or structure can withstand the 
power of the pick if the loom is not properly adjusted 
from the start. To begin, the loom should be aligned, 
not just carelessly looked over with a short straight edge, 
but the race plate and boxes perfectly aligned. The 
binders should be recovered. New pickers and picker 
sticks should be put in. The loom fixer should check the 
change, be it bobbin or shuttle change, to see that the 
change is properly made. The feeler should be checked 
to see that it is not chipping the shuttle at the feeler slot. 
The power on the pick should be checked to see that 
there is sufficient power to prevent slamming, and still 
more important that there is not too much power. When 
the loom fixer leaves the shuttle running, he should not 
forget about it entirely; he should check it for at least 
two successive days. If at the end of the second day’s 
running, the shuttle does not begin to show signs of wear, 
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it is safe to assume that the loom fixer did a good job. Ii 
the loom fixer wants to help increase his production, he 
can aid materially by spending part of his spare time 
smoothing his shuttles with a piece of sandpaper. If he 
does this, he will soon find that he is having a little more 
extra time than he previously had. Have you ever noticed 
that the weaver who keeps a piece of sandpaper, and occa- 
sionally uses it to smooth down his shuttles, always seems 
to be a weaver who has time to spend standing at the end 
of his alley watching his looms run? 


CHECKING NEW SHUTTLES 


The overseer should not trust all the checking of new 
shuttles to the loom fixer who puts them in. He should 
institute a definite system for checking them. To begin 
with, it is a very good plan to let the overseer of each 
shift be the only one to write orders for new shuttles. 
Then he can always know about how many he is using, 
and that there is need to replace the old shuttle that is 
being taken out. A record should be kept of the loom 
number and the date the new shuttle is put in. A record 
like this, kept over a period of two years, should reveal! 
some interesting facts to the average overseer. In check- 
ing behind the loom fixer who puts in the shuttles, it is a 
good plan to let the night shift check the day shift, and 
vice versa. As the shifts change, the overseer of the shift 


going off can have some cards, one for each loom that: has 


a new shuttle, with the loom number on the card. The 
overseer of the next shift gets these cards and gives them 
to his loom fixers, who will check the looms and sign the 
card if they are all right; if not, he will note on the card 
just what is wrong and send it back to the loom fixer who 
put the shuttles in. When the loom fixer signs the card 
that the loom is all right, he returns the card to the over- 
seer, who checks the loom himself and signs the card. 
This card is filed for future reference. It is safe to as- 
sume that the overseer and loom fixer of one shift will 
check the loom thoroughly, and see that the loom fixer of 
the other shift has done a good job before he signs the 
card. 


This or some other definite system for checking new 
shuttles is sure to result in a saving in supply costs as 
well as an increase in production. 
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ersonal News 


W. M. Ratcliffe, Sr., has been elected president and 
manager of the Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, 
Texas, and R. B. McMahon has been elected assistant 
manager. 


W. B. Williams. Clemson College Textile graduate in 
1925, has resigned as assistant professor of weaving in 
Clemson College Textile School to accept a position with 
the Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C. 

Dazel M. Williams has been appointed treasurer and 
general manager of the Smithfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Smithfield, N. C., formerly Smithfield Spinners, 
Inc. 

E. J. McMillan, president of the Standard Knitting 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., has been selected as one of 
three members of the board of directors from Tennessee 
of the Southern States Industrial Council. ? 


M. R. Cranford. graduate of Clemson College Textile 
School in 1933, has accepted the position of instructor in 
weaving in the Clemson Textile School. Mr. Cranford 
has had some five years of practical experience and spin- 
ning, and weaving. 

Frank S. Jones has been appointed representative in 
North and South Carolina for the Industrial Products 
Company, manufacturing chemists, of Greenville, S. C. 
Jones has been appointed a member of the technical ser- 
vice staff at the plant. 

Joshua L. Baily Company, sales representative of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Company, North Carolina, has ap- 
pointed the Gotham Advertising Company to handle the 
advertising of their textiles. These include sheetings, 
denims and flannels. Erwin cotton textiles are recognized 
as the standard of excellence in quality. Advertising to 
the trade will be continuous throughout 1936. G. Ells- 
worth Harris, Jr., is the account executive. 

Lanier Branson, president of the Graniteville (S. C.) 
Manufacturing Company, and president of the Sibley 
Manufacturing Company, and the Enterprise Manufac- 
turing Company of Augusta, Ga., has left for an extended 
trip to California, stopping off in Cuba and Panama. 
During Mr. Branson’s absence, Stoney Drake will devote 
the major part of his time to the operation of the Sibley 
and Enterprise plants at Augusta. 

W. L. Ward, of Asheboro, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Leward Cotton Mills at Worthville, N. C., for 
about 17 years, has tendered his resignation, effective 
February Ist, and he will be succeeded by O. R. Blalock, 
of Archdale, who has been associated with the mills for 
the last 13 years as secretary and accountant. 

It was at the urgent request of the late J. S. Lewis that 
Mr. Ward assumed his position in 1919. Over $250,000 
was spent in doubling the size and modernizing the plant 
during his first five years of service with the mills. Mr. 
Ward is leaving the organization with the mills operating 
full time at a profit, orders sufficient to continue on this 
basis for a period of three months and he predicts that 
this year will be the best year since 1927 as relating to 
corporation profits. 


List of 25-Year Veterans 


TEXTILE BULLETIN is compiling a list of men who 


have been mill superintendents for the past 25 years, and. 


also of the traveling representatives of textile machinery 
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and supply firms who have covered the Southern field for 
the same period. 

All superintendents and salesmen who have service 
records that began in 1911 are urged to send in their 
names, together with a brief record of their service. 


New Officers of H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co. 


At the regular stockholders meeting of H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, held on January 20th, 
Harry W. Butterworth, Jr., was elected president of the 
company to succeed his uncle, the late Albert W. Butter- 
worth, who died December 18th. 

The board of directors also elected Harry W. Butter- 
worth, Sr., head of the board; J. Ebert Butterworth, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and treasurer; Henry W. Butter- 
worth, vice-president; DeHaven Butterworth, vice-presi- 
dent; and James Butterworth, 2nd, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. 

All the above are directors of the company; the direc- 
torate also includes J. Warner Butterworth. 


Tribute Paid R. E. Hightower, Sr. 


Many splendid tributes were paid the late R. E. High- 
tower, Sr., at his funeral services in Thomaston, Ga., last 
week. He was the founder of the Thomaston Mills and 
chairman of the board of Griffin Mills, Peerless Mills, 
Aldora Mills and Thomaston Bleachery. He was largely 
responsible for the development of the textile industry in 
this section and regarded as one of the industrial leaders 
in this State. He showed particular ability in reorganiz- 
ing several companies that had experienced financial dif- 
ficulties and was regarded as an unusually successful 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Hightower always showed especial interest in the 
well-being of his employees and their loyalty and devo- 
tion to him had been shown in many ways over a long 
period of years. His three sons, William Harrison, R. E.., 
Jr., and Julian Hightower are all active in the business 
formerly directed by their father. 


Ciba To Open Charlotte Branch 


The Ciba Company, Inc., has issued invitations to at- 
tend the opening of its new branch offices and ware- 
houses in Charlotte. The company has quarters at 1517 
Hutchison avenue, and will hold the formal opening on 
Saturday, February Ist, from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Dust Elimination and Its Relation 


To Health 


HE importance of eliminating dust in cotton mills 

and other fibre working plants is receiving increas- 

ing attention in many different parts of the coun- 
try. A closer study of the extent to which health of 
employees is being endangered by working in dust laden 
air is now under way by medical authorities and is re- 
vealing a more serious situation than is generally recog- 
nized by manufacturers. 

The prevalence of “silicosis,” a. disease caused by the 
breathing of dust, has in a number of cases figured in 
damage suits brought against employers. This has nat- 
urally led the insurance companies to consider the dust 
problem as a factor in fixing their rates for employees’ 
liability insurance. 

North Carolina has already passed an occupational 
disease law which provides for a definite schedule, amend- 
ing the compensation law with provisions dealing specifi- 
cally with and applying to “silicosis” and “asbestosis.” 

How this question is viewed from the standpoint of the 
insurance company is shown by the following extracts 
from an address by Thomas N. Bartlett, manager of 
claims, department of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
delivered at a recent meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards, in Asheville, N. C. 

“Recently, by reason of the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of: our complex industrial life, with its attendant 
acute hazards, more pronounced than ever before, intri- 
cate machinery, power driven tools and appliances and 
intensified chemical processes, we are now faced with just 
as serious and acute conditions in dealing with occupa- 
tional diseases contracted in employment, as we were 
when common law remedies for injuries by accidents were 
considered unsound, too expensive for industry and un- 
fair to the worker. 


“The acute conditions we are facing today are increas- 
ing in gravity all the time. They are uncertain and ex- 
tremely complicated. The greatest contributing factor 
to this unwholesome condition has unquestionably been 
precipitated by diseases caused by breathing inorganic 
dust, particularly the disease of ‘silicosis.’ They are not 
new diseases, but they are alarmingly on the increase 
because of exposure to dust and the use of modern ma- 
chinery and processes in the every-day course of work. 

“T shall not attempt to minutely describe the various 
details outlined to us by engineering and medical authori- 
ties as to the ramifications of many of the occupational 
diseases, and especially ‘silicosis,’ but they are by far the 
most dangerous of all. Nor shall I dwell upon the size 
of the particles of inorganic dust which causes the dam- 
age; the number of dust particles which can be safely 
breathed in a given amount of air; dust counts or meth- 
ods of determining the percentages of silica; the various 
stages in the development of silicosis; the period of time 
in which inhalation of this dust produces a fibrotic con- 
dition of the lungs characteristic of silicosis. 
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“Suffice to say that we must all recognize this fact: 
That this fibrotic condition known as silicosis sets up 
serious infection of the respiratory system; tubercle ba- 
cillus which may attract any tissues of the body, but its 
most frequent point of attack in the delicate air sacs of 
the lungs. Tuberculosis is man’s most universal scour- 
age. In the United States every tenth death is caused by 
tuberculosis. The disease is not immediately disabling as 
in the case when an accident occurs, but creeps upon the 
victim slowly and stealthily, as thieves in the night. In 
the light of research thus far made, there is grave doubt 
that it can be arrested and certainly thus far there is no 
known cure for silicosis.” 


A recent article in the Time cited legal controversies 
that arose in Califorina and West Virginia relative to 
damage suits that had risen after workmen had con- 
tracted silicosis. 


The problem of removing dust and lint in cotton mills 
first was recognized as a necessity, because of its detri- 
ments to manufacturing processes, rather than from any 
consideration of health. Cotton mill dust consists of 
finely divided silica transmitted from various parts of the 
earth to the mill by the cotton itself. It is found through- 
out the entire mill. Neither workers nor machines can 
escape it, but in recent years a great deal of progress has 
been made in eliminating the quantity of dust in various 
mill departments. 


Several types of modern cleaning devices and air con- 
ditioning are proving helpful, but the best insurance 
against the dust hazard is to remove the dust. One of 
the most effective means of ridding the mills of dust 
and lint has come through the development of systems of 
spraying the raw cotton with a treating fluid before it is 
processed. Developed primarily as an aid in manufactur- 
ing efficiency this process for conditioning the cotton has 
proven of great value in keeping down dust and lint and 
providing better working conditions. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—-The Cannon Mills Company has 
been awarded a contract for 1,000,000 yards of toweling 
for government agencies. 

Brown Manufacturing Company of Concord was given 
an order for 72,000 yards of flannel outing in the same 
batch of contracts that were released by the procurement 
division of the United States Treasury Department. 

The Cabarrus County mills secured parts of govern- 
ment orders for a total of 3,000,000 yards of cotton goods 
awarded plants in North Carolina. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Ozark Investment Company 
has been chartered here for the purpose of liquidating the 
plant and equipment of the former Ozark Mills. C. L. 
Chandler, George Mason and W. F. Kincaid, Jr., organ- 
ized the company. 
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The supremacy of 


PERKINS 
CALENDER ROLLS 


is the natural result 
of the broadest 
experience in the 


textile industry. 
B. F. Perkins « Son, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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nteresting Technical Discussion 
Gastonia Meeting 


Division of the Southern Textile Association was 

held Friday evening, January 24th, in the offices 
of the Cotton Boosters’ Association, the hall being ten- 
dered through the courtesy of Frank Goldberg. 

The meeting was arranged by a committee consisting 
of Marshall Dilling, chairman; W. N. Williams, William 
McLoud, R. F. Harris and J. W. Long. The members 
voted that the affairs of the Division be handled through 
this year by the same committee, with the addition of 
H. G. Winget. 

Mr. Dilling led the discussion, a report of which is 
given below. In reading the discussion it must be borne 
in mind that it relates almost entirely to handling of 
combed yarns. 

1935 Cotton Crop Comparep WITH THAT OF OTHER 


To regular winter meeting of the Gaston County 


YEARS 


Chairman Dilling: Our first question is: “How does 
the cotton crop of 1935 compare with the crops of 1931, 
1932, 1933 and 1934? 

Unfortunately for the past four or five years we have 
been using staple cotton that was unfavorable and two or 
three years out of those years have been very unfavora- 
ble, growing conditions for cotton have been very un- 
favorable. It has produced a cotton that has not been 
easy to spin and get the results that we wanted and that 
was expected of us. I believe it was the 1931 crop that 
was probably, in my opinion, the worst crop that the 
South has ever produced for spinning quality staple cot- 
ton. This past year, that is 1935, produced a crop under 
largely the same conditions. But I believe that the cot- 
ton for last year is better than former crops that we have 
referred to were. But I would like to have some experi- 
ences from people: who have noticed it and have been 
able to see whether this crop, in your opinion, is better. 

H. G. Winget: We had some data on that. We took 
a run back over for this period and checked our breaking 
strength on 36 two-ply for each year. We found that the 
1935 crop’s average breaking strength was much better 
than some of the others. In our case we found that the 
1931 crop broke not quite so good as 1935 but better 
than 1932, 1933 and 1934. I don’t know whether that 
means anything particularly or not but we went back over 
our record and we found that 1932 and 1933 crop was 
something like 13 per cent under the strength of 1935. 
That is about the most attention that we paid to it, I 
think, was the breaking strength and we found that the 
1935 crop gave us a better average breaking than the 
other years. 

W. M. Williams: I think that with the 1934 crop I 
got better results. I didn’t have any good cotton much 
for the years 1931 and 1932, but 1932 was better than 
1933 and the middle of 1933 was fair, but with the 1934 
crop I have had best results from that than I have from 
either the years. I am getting pretty good results from 
1935 but I thought the 1934 crop was better. 

Chairman Dilling: Now, about what length is that 
you refer to there? 

Mr. Williams: An inch and five thirty-seconds. 

Chairman: What about a shorter or a longer cotton 
than that, have you had any experience on that? 

Mr. Williams: Well, I have had a little experience on 
a little bit longer than the 1935 crop, but I didn’t get any 
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better results on that than I did from 1934. because it 
was a little shorter. 


A. P. Richie: From 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934, we 
had quite an experience during these years. We find that 
1935 crop is a better crop of cotton than we have had 
since 1931. The cotton is cleaner, breaking strength bet- 
ter, and it runs more even in the spinning than in 1931, 
1932 and 1933. That is inch and an eighth and an inch 
and 7-16. We find that the 1935 crop has been easier 
worked, easier cleaned, and gives us a better breaking 
strength and runs better through the mill. 


MrxInc SLIVER AND UNDERCLEARER WASTE 


Chairman: The next question is: “What ts the best 
method of mixing sliver roving and underclearer waste?” 
It is the underclearer on the spinning frame we refer to 
in this question. There are various ways of working this 
and we know that we sometimes work up too much of it. 
But we don’t make any more than we like to make, may- 
be, or at least we want to tell the other fellow that we 
don’t make any more than we need to make, but maybe 
we know within ourselves that we make more than we 
want to make. So it must be worked over. Now, what 
disposition is best to make of that waste in mixing sliver 
roving and underclearer waste? 

Mr. Williams: I could tell you how I mix it, but | am 
not able to offer a better way, if there is one. I put it all 
to roving waste and spinning, all the waste, I run it 
through the waste machine, running it through one time, 
a double beater. Then I take it to the opening room and 
run that through, over in a hopper. It takes it up and 
drops it right down onto the cotton after it comes through 
the breaker. 

Chairman: That is, in this separate machine? 

Mr. Williams: A _ separate machine, but it goes 
through it, right in the picker room along with the cotton. 
And we have that regularly. It is so slow that it takes all 
the time that that opening is running to keep the waste 
run, not that we make so much waste, but we have to do 
that. I mean it keeps us going all the time, but it puts it 
in so slow that when the opening comes the waste is going 
in. And, of course, our sliver waste, we take that out and 
just mix that into the same hopper along with the waste 
that has been beat up in the waste machine. And I think 
that is the best way I have ever tried it. The big advan- 
tage is that it is fed uniformly. 

L). H. Whitener: At one time I feed waste like my 
good friends Mr. Williams, and sometime back we decided 
to change that way, so we take our roving waste and it is 
carried through the mill. We have a finishing picker with 
a beater in it. We put two laps on that. We take that 
lap and put one lap with three laps on a finisher and we 
have a certain amount of cards that we run that lap on. 
Then we take that sliver and those cards and put the right 
number of ends in behind the sliver lap machine to take 
care of our wsate. And we find that we get better results 
than we did by running it through a waste machine and 
having a hopper, and that hopper is dropping that waste 
in all day long. We think and we know it has helped our 
numbers and we are better better results. 


A SIMILAR SYSTEM 


Chairman: I want to ask a question that was raised in 
my mind there. When you change the feed in certain 
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cards, how do those cards run compared with others? I 
would like to have Z. G. Holtzclaw answer that. 

Mr. Holtzclaw: I can’t tell any difference in the run- 
ning of them than I do the others, using about 50 per cent 
waste. My laps give very little trouble. 

J. W. Long: When running our waste, as Mr. White- 
neur said, in regard to a lap, the difference in regard to 
the carding, you wouldn’t notice it unless you went back 
and looked at the laps. There is no difference in the 
front at all, and as far as the cylinder getting dull, why 
you don’t have any of that. I run it like Mr. Whitener 
does and we like it fine. 

Chairman: That opens up two interesting things. 
Some of us don’t have the hopper, waste hopper, to feed 
into the suction line. Some of us have one-process picker 
and can’t use the system that Mr. Whitener and Mr. 
Winget mentioned. You have got to have a picker with 
an apron on it to do that and so some of us are out of 
that. Now, some of you tell us, you men who don't have 
either one of those things, how you handle it. 

Mr. Whitener: I think you better get a hopper! 

Mr. Williams: I know of a mill that don’t know as 
much about it as Mr. Whitener and Mr. Winget, but 
they have tried and tried and tried and they couldn’t 
keep their numbers clean, but just as’soon as they put 
their waste machine in and put in this hopper, why they 
use all the waste all the way back and the numbers run 
even. 

SETTING FEED PLATE TO LICKER-IN 


Chairman: ‘The next question is: “What ts the best 
setting for feed plate to licker-in? 1 suppose there is 
more damage done to our cotton or more bad work done 
right around the licker-in than anywhere else in the card. 
It is the most important feature of cards, proper settings. 
What is the best setting for feed plate to a licker-in? 

J. J. Duncan: We haven't moved our setting very 
much; we have been running on practically the same 
staple cotton all the way along. We find that we get the 
best results from our licker-ins with the setting of 10 to 
the feed plates. We have tried some closer than that but 
we find that we get better results from our setting at 10 
on our feed plate. That is 13-ounce laps. Last fall we 
changed our cotton just a little bit, from a sixteenth to 
5-32, but we didn’t change our setting there. We got 
very good results from it, with the same setting on this 
better cotton. We found that we got better results, better 
carding, from that setting on our equipment than we have 
on any other that we have tried. 

Chairman: If you were to step it up to a 15-ounce 
lap, do you think you ought to change it to a wider set- 
ting? 

Mr. Duncan: 
wider setting. 

Chairman: And if you have a 10 or 1l-ounce lap, do 
you think you could close up a little bit to advantage? 

Mr. Duncan: I don’t know whether that would make 
any difference or not, because I don’t know just what 
difference the thickness of the laps would make on the 
staple of the cotton. If the staple of the cotton is the 
same it would not make any or a great deal of difference. 

William McLoud: I am not much of an authority on 
that. One time in my life I thought that we could set 
around 17 and get a greater strength, but I found I was 
mistaken, later on. But I think 14 is a pretty good set- 
ting on 1 7-32” staple, and 13-ounce lap. 

Mr. Williams: If I were going to working for break- 
ing strength entirely, breaking strength regardless of neps, 
| would take a 12 setting: but if I wanted it cleaner I 
would rather have an eight. There may be a difference 


Well, I think we would need a little 


there in cleaning and breaking strength. We might divide 
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between those two. And I find that experience, back and 


forth, that an 8 is about my best for breaking strength, 


on 13-ounce lap. 

Mr. Williams: We should, and a lot of us I guess do, 
take into consideration feed plate of the long and short 
nose, and they are all over the country, some mills have 
two kinds; I do, and in the long nose you can set your 
licker-in closer and if it is shorter you have to set it away 
a little bit. Now. I run 12 to 17 on different cottons, and 
inch and a quarter cotton we got better results in 17 than 
anything and you get better breaking strength; I don’t 
know as it was cleaner, but I got by with it. We havea 
long nose feed plate and now I run 12, and where it is 
shorter | run 15. 

Mr. Whitener: We used to set at 10 or 12, I don't 
remember, one or the other, but sometime back we had 
trouble on breaking strength and we went to 17, and we 
feel like we are getting better results. In fact, the labor- 
atory approves it more than they did. 

Chairman: What would you say about clednliness? 

Mr. Whitener: Well, they haven't said anything about 
cleanliness. It may not be just as good; I don’t think it 
is; but, as Mr. Williams said, we are getting by. with it. 
That is with the 12-ounce lap. 

Mr. McLoud: I see things going on here that should 
not go on! These fellows that have licker-in settings of 
10 to 17, I think if they would stick their heads under 
where the real work is going on and look up under there, 
they would see different slugs coming through. But I 
don’t know whether they have ever gotten down that low 
or not; but I feel like if they would get down that low 
one time they would see it with the 17 setting. 

Chairman: Well, that might be something worth while. 

H. C. Dover: I used a setting anywhere from 5 to 17, 
but we get better results if | set them at 10. That is 
with 14-ounce laps. 

Chairman: Is there somebody here that can give us 
anything that would be worth while on the setting of the 
feed plate to the licker-in. It looks like most men set at 
about 10 and that those who set wider gauge than that 
are trying to get breaking strength and those setting 10 
or closer are trying to get cleanliness. Now, of course, 
none of us have the same conditions and therefore we 
have to do different things to meet those conditions. 

SPEED OF LICKER-IN 

The fourth question is: “What is the best speed for 
licker-in?”’ How many of us knew before we sent. this 
questionnaire out what speed our licker-in was? Did we 
know? You know there are a lot of things going on that 
we don’t know. We have thought about them but we 
accept it just as the machinery builders gave us and we 
don’t question it, we haven't thought about it. But do 
we really know about what speed our licker-in is making? 
And what is the best speed for it? 

G. R. Russell: I don’t know whether I| can tell you 
what the best speed is or not. In my opinion it is ac- 
cording to your cotton, what numbers you are making. 
Now, we are running now at a speed of 325 and we have 
some 450, and we are getting good results from both 
speeds. The grade of cotton we are making and the 
numbers we are making, I think 325 is a good speed. 

Member: Was there any difference between the 325 
and the 450? 

Mr. Russell: We haven’t made a test on that; we 
have just put in these cards the past week. We reduced 
the speed on them. 

Chairman: You reduced the speed from what the 
machine was built for? 

Mr. Russell: Yes, sir. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Colonial Hotels in Miami—the Miami Colo- 
nial, S. Franklin Pierce, Manager; Colonial 
Towers, C. A. Wampler, Manager; and the 
Venetian. In Miami Beach—the William 
Penn, J. A. Saeger, Manager. tn Orlando— 
the Colonial Orange Court, Willlam C. At- 
kinson, Manager. in Key West—the Key 
West Colonial, Jackson S$. Golden, Manager. 
In Charleston, S. C.—the Fort Sumter, John 
S. Cator, Manager. 


For reservations, rates or other information write or wire the 
resident manager direct, or Leslie Buswell, General Manager, Co- 


lonial Hotels, Miami, Florida 
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Output of Rayon Broke 
All Records in 1935 


The rayon industry in the United 
States, as well as in other rayon pro- 
ducing countries, continued to regis- 
ter sharp gains during 1935, the re- 
sult being that new high record pro- 
duction figures were established, ac- 
cording to figures just made public 
by the Rayon Organon, published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

Production of rayon in the United 
States aggregated 256,659,000 pounds 
in 1935, according to the publication, 
a new high record for all time, and an 
increase of 48,163,000 pounds or 23 
per cent compared with the 1934 out- 
put of 208,496,000 pounds. Produc- 
tion of viscose plus cuprammonium 
yarn totalled 200,800,000 pounds in 
1935, an increase of 18 per cent, 
whereas acetate yarn output totalled 
55,859,000 pounds, an increase of 47 
per cent. 

While the U. S. reported a healthy 
gain in 1935, the proportion of our 
output to the world’s total was prac- 
tically unchanged. The 1935 world 
production of rayon is estimated by 
the Rayon Organon at about 950,- 
000,000 pounds as compared with 
775,000,000 pounds in 1934, an in- 
crease of 22 per cent. Last year’s 
output again broke all records. 

Besides the United States, the pa- 
per states, all key rayon-producing 
countries will show very substantial 
increases, especially Japan, Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy. Japan- 
ese output is estimated at 215,000,- 
000 pounds against 153,000,000 
pounds in 1934, an increase of 40 per 
cent. And this record was made, it 
is pointed out, with a sizeable part of 
the installed capacity sealed to pre- 
vent overproduction. 

United States consumption also 
established a new record in 1935. 
Last year’s consumption totalled 
251,722,000 pounds, an increase of 
29 per cent compared with consump- 
tion of 194,808,000 pounds in 1934. 
Stocks on hand at the close of the 
year increased by 2,750,000 pounds, 
but these stocks, based upon week’s 
supply in comparison with shipments, 
indicated a relative decline from the 
already reasonable 1934 level. 


Bibb Executives 
Enthusiastic On 
Business Outlook 


Macon, Ga—wWith orders suffi- 
cient to insure steady operation for an 
indefinite period, business prospects 
for the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany are the brightest in years, ac- 
cording to a statement by W. D. An- 
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derson, Jr., sales manager, at the an- 
nual banquet for company salesmen 
here. 


Mr. Anderson, who acted as toast- 
master, expressed enthusiasm over 
the manner in which the country has 
emerged from the depression, and de- 
clared that conditions have shown 
marked improvement during the past 
four months. 


At the beginning of the fall, it was 
difficult for salesmen to move goods, 
he reported, “but recently good things 
have been happening, and we feel 
that after going through such trials 
and tribulations, we are now on the 
way to brighter things.” 

W. D. Anderson, Sr., president of 
the company, expressed pleasure at 
the manner in which his concern had 
weathered the depression, and pre- 
dicted that the nation will be able to 
recover despite the burden of heavy 
indebtedness. 


He emphasized the necessity for 
reduction of taxes, said such levies 
must be paid by the consumer, and 
predicted that the “sanity of the 
American people will assert itself 
once more” following a “Roman holi- 
day”’ by politicians. He said busi- 
ness men of high standing had been 
receiving “public spankings in a dis- 
graceful way in Washington.” 

Among out-of-town representatives 
of the Bibb Company present were: 
from New York—C. C. Chestney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack N. Weaver, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. A. Heyward, Jr., and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Wyche, Jr., C. C. 
Overton, and Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Pittman, Jr.; from Chicago—Mr. and 
Mrs. M. W. Rozar, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
F. Branan and L. J. Lane; from Phil- 
adelphia—S. M. Franks; from Ak- 
ron, O.—Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Tolson; 
from New Orleans—Mr. and Mrs. J. 
P. Highsmith, Jr.; Southern territory 
—G. P. Barnwell. 


Domestic Stock Of 
“Free” Cotton 


Although the total supply of cot- 
ton in this country for the current 
season was larger than that for last 
season, the total domestic stock at 
the end of December was much smal- 
ler, in consequence of increases in 
domestic consumption and exports, 
according to the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service. The total domes- 
tic stock at the end of December, in- 
cluding Government-financed cotton 
and private holdings, was approxi- 
mately 11,854,000 bales, compared 
with 12,665,000 on the same date last 
season, 14,208,000 two seasons ago, 
and 15,928,000 three seasons ago. 
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A Vicious Plan 


B Mewes: may be some aces in the New Deal 
deck, but the dealers persist in wanting to 
deal deuces to the cotton mills. Just now they 
are riffling the cards for a new hand. The last 
one was called by the Supreme Court because it 
was dealt from a deck marked AAA. 

In the shuffle to find a substitute for AAA it is 
now proposed in Washington that not only shall 
new taxes be imposed on cotton processors, but 
that these taxes be made retroactive to August, 
1933. Details of the plan have not come out, 
but the proposal to make new taxes retroactive 
is plain dynamite for the textile industry. 

Already the mere threat of such taxes has laid 
a heavy hand on cotton goods trading. Buyers 
who want to cover their needs in normal fashion 
are afraid to buy for future delivery. Mills and 
their customers are finding it almost impossible 
to arrive at a satisfactory selling basis. 

The danger, however, goes much farther than 
the immediate effect on the markets. In the 
long run, retroactive taxes would result in bank- 
rupt mills, idle employees and a handicap on the 
mills that would bear heavier than any of the 
legislative measures so far resorted to. 

While there is every reason to believe that the 
retroactive tax is unconstitutional, some very 
able lawyers pronounce it so, we are all familiar 
with the length of time it takes to get unconsti- 
tutional laws off of the books. 


In the language of one cotton manufacturer: 
‘Retroactive taxation affecting transactions be- 
tween buyer and seller which have been in good 
faith is vicious and oppressive to industry and 
trade.” 
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The mills, as Dr. Murchison of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute points out, are now obligated 
to refund processing taxes to their buyers and 
under the proposed plan, they would have to pay 
an equal amount to the government. It appears 
as plain double taxation. Where is the money 
to come from? 


The industry as a whole will, of course, make 
the best possible fight to defeat the proposed 
confiscatory taxation. It behooves every indi- 
vidual manufacturer to enlist the prompt sup- 
port of his representatives in Congress. 


“None Are So Blind--” 


URING his entire term of office Secretary Wal- 

lace, of the Agricultural Department, has 
shown an entire lack of sympathy for manufac- 
turers. And that’s putting it mildly. In his zeal 
to retain his position as czar of agriculture, it 
has apparently never occurred to Mr. Wallace 
that agriculture and industry are so mutually 
dependent upon each other that you cannot hurt 
one without injuring the other. 


Time after time Mr. Wallace has abused cot- 
ton manufacturers because they were resentful 
of the conditions in the industry brought about 
by the processing taxes. He has persisted in 
being unwilling, or unable, to understand any 
viewpoint opposed to his own. 

Now comes Mr. Wallace charging that all 
manufacturers who were subjected to processing 
taxes are a party to “the greatest legalized steal 
in history.” In his latest effort to discredit man- 
ufacturers in the eyes of the public, he says: 


In the Hoosac Mills case the Supreme Court disap- 
proved the idea that the government could take money 
from one group for the benefit of another. Yet in turning 
over to the processors this $200,000,000 which came from 
all the people, we are seeing the most flagrant example of 
expropriation for the benefit of one small group. This is 
probably the greatest legalized steal in American history. 

Mr. Wallace then quotes figures showing 
profits earned by processors, as compared with 
the amounts of processing taxes being refunded. 
In citing mill profits, he is careful to go back to 
1929. As a member of the President’s Commit- 
tee that conducted a recent investigation of mill 
conditions, Mr. Wallace makes no mention of 
mill losses since 1929. His is the all-seeing eye 
that can see profits, while blind to losses. 

Mr. Wallace is bound to know that mills are 
not profiting through refund of impounded proc- 
essing taxes. 

Mr. Wallace is very sore indeed over the AAA 
decision. It was his pet scheme. It elevated 
him to position of dictator of agriculture. He 
liked that. No wonder he’s sore, especially since 
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his scheme was not smart enough to stay within 
the law. 


Long before Mr. Wallace arrived on the scene, 
the textile industry has shown ample evidence of 
its interest in the cotton farmer and agricultural 
prices in general. Cotton manufacturers, espe- 
cially in the South, have known for years that 
agricultural and industrial well being go hand in 
hand. The textile record itself shows that mills 
have made money in years of good cotton prices, 
have lost money in years of low cotton prices. 
All of us know farm and industrial prosperity 
cannot be separated. 


Cotton manufacturers are entirely sympa- 
thetic with a fair program of farm relief. They 
know a great deal more about the misery low 
cotton prices bring than does Mr. Wallace. They 
are discouraged that men in high places cannot 
recognize the most elementary principles of the 
interdependence of agriculture and industry. 

Verily “none are so blind as those who will 
not see.”’ 


Loss in Inventory Values 


B Bane following is an extract from a letter that 
came to us from the secretary of an import- 
ant group of mills in North Carolina and brings 
out a point that has received no attention from 
the public: 


We read with pleasure your editorial in your last issue 
in defense of the mills with regard to return of impounded 
processing taxes. We certainly need some defense at the 
hands of our friends, as some of the newspapers seem to 
think we are a band of robbers. There is one feature also 
that seems to be rarely ever mentioned, and that is the 
terrifice losses that mills have had to take in writing 
down their inventories, including goods on hand and stock 
in process, by approximately 4'4c to 434c per pound 
which is the amount of the processing tax plus the waste. 
Of course, we should be able to get a floor stock refund 
from the Treasury Department, which would protect us, 
but you can imagine the trouble we are going to have 
getting this. 


Deserve Encouragement 


Bon Saturday evening we sat with a group of 
almost one hundred superintendents, over- 
seers and second hands. They gathered a com- 
mon cause. Their only purpose was to learn 
more about their own work and to pass on any 
helpful suggestions that they might be able to 
give others. 


Many times in the past we have attended 
similar meetings. After each one we come away 
with a renewed impression of the earnestness 
with which these men are seeking better meth- 
ods of running their jobs. 
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It is true, of course, that the men very profit- 
ably spend their time in such meetings and that 
their personal benefit is great. It is likewise 
true that in the long run the mills are the great- 
est benefactors from such meetings. 

We have often felt that in the technical work 
sponsored by the Southern Textile Association 
has never rated the attention and support that it 
deserves from a great many mill owners. Any 
member of any mill organization should prompt- 
ly receive the encouragement of the management 
in seeking to improve his own knowledge and to 
aid in better operation of the mill machinery. 

If there is any group of men anywhere who 
are showing keener interest in technical knowl- 
edge than the supervisory forces of Southern 
mills, we are yet to hear of them. Their ambi- 
tion in this respect deserves the fullest co-opera- 
tion that the mill owners can give them. 


Bid for Votes 


NE of the candidates for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of North Carolina 
is Dr. Ralph McDonald, of Winston-Salem. 


The doctor made a speech at Erwin a few 
nights ago. Presumably his audience contained 
a good many mill employees of voting age. 
Among other things Dr. McDonald said: “Tex- 
tile unions are what the Southern mill workers 
need today and for all time to insure their 
safety.” 

If he can find any single thing that the textile 
union has done for the well-being of the mill em- 
ployees, he’s found something that a lot of other 
close observers have overlooked. The chances 
are that if Candidate McDonald will make a 
close study of the activities of the textile union, 
he would change his mind. But hardly before 
the election. 


Mrs. Clark’s Condition 


HE condition of David Clark, editor of the 

TEXTILE BULLETIN, who has been confined 
to his home by illness since December Ist, is 
showing improvement. He was ordered home 
for a complete rest following a slight heart at- 
tack, and his doctors feel that he should continue 
the rest treatment for some weeks to come. 


Mr. Clark is deeply appreciative of the many 
inquiries relative to his health and for the num- 
erous letters and other messages of sympathy 
that have come to him. He has not been able 
to answer all of these as promptly as he would 
like, but is anxious that his friends know he is 
very grateful for their interest in him. 
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resistance to lime, greater sta- 
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Mill News Items 


LAGRANGE, GA.—The Callaway Mills are renting the 
Guillet overhauling system for use in overhauling their 
spinning and fly frames. 


Anperson, S. C.—The Orr Cotton Mills are having 
their spinning erected and overhauled by the Dixie Spin- 
dle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Spartan Mills recently pur- 
chased a Guillet overhauling system from the Dixie Spin- 
dle & Flyer Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—The Amazon Cotton Mills have 
ordered another single head spraying device from Borne, 
Scrymser Company to be installed on the opener system. 


NEewsBerry, S. C.—The Mollohon Cotton Mills of this 
City have equipped the mill with Borne, Scrymser Com- 
pany’s conditioning system for raw stock. 


Co_tumsBus, Ga.—The Eagle & Phenix Mills have re- 
cently installed a super-sanforizing machine as built by 
the Textile-Finishing Company of Providence, R. I. 

ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—Flood waters from the Roa- 
noke River rose into the boiler room of the No. 1 plant 
of Roanoke Mills Company and considerable damage was 
done. 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—Murray Hosiery Mills, Murray, 
capitalized at $25,000, was granted a charter by Miss 
Sara W. Mahan, Secretary of State. Incorporators were 
Bernard L. Lichton, Louis Rubel and George Hart. 


—= 


SMITHFIELD, N. C.—The Smithfield Spinners, Inc., 
have been taken over by a new company which has been 
incorporated as the Smithfield Manufacturing Company. 
Officers are R. P. Holding, president, and D. M. Wil- 
liams treasurer. The mill, which has not been in opera- 
tion for some time, has 12,000 spindles for manufacturing 
hosiery yarns. 


BELMONT, N. C.—Directors of the Crescent and the 
Sterling Spinning Companies declared 2 per cent divi- 
dends on the capital stocks of these corporations at their 
annual meetings. 

The Crescent Mill has a capitalization of $550,000 and 
the Sterling Company has a capitalization of $500,000. 
Each plant is located at Belmont. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—-Many improvements are 
under way at the plant of the Chipman-LaCrosse Hosiery 
Company on Allen street. 

Work on the building began recently, and by February 
Ist about 400 knitting machines will have been installed. 
The program for the coming year contemplates produc 
tion of 4,000 dozen pairs of hose per day when at full 
capacity. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company, cotton and mercerized yarns and threads, with 
plants at Chattanooga, Tenn., Rossville, Ga., and Pied- 
mont, Ala., has appointed the Rowe-Gardiner Company, 
Amsterdam, as New York representatives for the sale of 
its yarns and threads, succeeding Boswell & Davidson, 
Inc., Cohoes. 
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Mill News 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The establishment of another full 
fashioned hosiery mill of approximately 25 machines here 
is being discussed by Nashville interests. 

It is understood a New York hosiery selling agent of 
wide experience recently visited Nashville to consult with 
the sponsors of the movement. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—The Pannill Knitting Company 
reports net income of $57,715 for the year ended No- 
vember 30, 1935, and profits of about $40,000, according 
to its financial statement. Dividends totalling 12 per 
cent were paid during the year. 

W. L. Pannill was re-elected president at the annual 
meeting of stockholders, and E. A. Sale, vice-president, 
succeeding J. C. Shockley, Jr., resigned. 

Ope.ika, ALa.—Confirmation of the sale of the Ope- 
lika Manufacturing Company, former million dollar tex- 
tile plant here, to M. Snower & Co., of Chicago, for $41,- 
500, was announced here by Referee O. P. Lee, of this 
city. 

The mill is to be reconditioned at a cost of about 
$20,000 and opened soon to manufacture cotton yarn. 
Normally the mill employs 1,000 persons. The plant has 
been inactive for months. 


Taytors, S. C.—Officers and directors were elected at 
the annual meetings of directors and stockholders of 
Southern Bleachery and Print Works, Inc., at the mill 
office at Taylors. Reports on operations for the year 
were heard. 

The following officers were re-elected: MHarry R. 
Stephenson, president; William Bannon, vice-president; 
R. J. Stephenson, Jr., vice-president and general man- 
ager; R. D. Sellers, secretary and treasurer; John F. 
Bannon, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Hicu Port, N. C.—Installation of the new equipment 
recently acquired by the Pickett Cotton Mills, Inc., is 
practically completed, according to R. H. Walker, presi- 
dent and treasurer. The plant is resuming operations 
after several weeks of idleness, during which time the 
machinery in place was overhauled and the new equip- 
ment installed. 

With the installation of new combing machinery, the 
Pickett Mill, which formerly spun carded knitting yarns, 
will now spin both carded and combed qualities in a wide 
range of counts. 

The mill has appointed Boshamer & Co., Philadelphia, 
who also maintain sales offices in other knitting centers, 
as exclusive selling representatives. 


PuLask1, Va.—T. J. Wallner, president of the Virginia 
Maid Hosiery Mill, Inc., informed stockholders at their 
annual meeting last week that financial condition of the 
corporation is such that dividends will probably be paid 
on common stock this year. 

“The prospects for the year are far brighter than at 
any time in the past and the mill has enough business on 
its books to carry through April Ist,’”’ Mr. Wallner said. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: T. |. Waill- 
ner, president-treasurer; B. L. Lichten, vice-president; 
E. W. Calfee, secretary. Directors include the officers 
and J. F. Wysor, John S$. Dix, H. L. Gardner and W. 
Wallner. 
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Interesting Technical Discussion At 
Gastonia Meeting 
(Continued from Page 13) 

Chairman: They run 400 or 460, I believe, when they 
are sent out, unless there is some special reason for it. 
Has anybody been running less than 300? I will give 
you a little experience I had. I have one mill that we are 
running 297. We reduced it from something over 400 to 
that, 424 I believe it was, to 297, and it gave us better 
results. It was a long cotton, an inch and a quarter, and 
we tried the same thing in another mill using a shorter 
cotton and with carding somewhat heavier and the work 
did not run nearly as well, by reducing the speed of the 
licker-in in the other mill. It did so in one mill and 
improved it and in the other it did not; it did it harm. 
So the conditions that we are working under may have a 
great deal to do with that, the kind of cotton we are using 
and the amount we are carding. I never was able to 
determine just what the cause was. I attributed it to 
the cotton. We were carding and using the longer cotton 
in the mill and we reduced the speed and I thought that 
the least harsh treatment was better for it. But probably 
in the other mill it did not do the work satisfactorily, 
because we were putting through a larger quantity. Now 
that was the opinion that I came to, I don’t know whether 
I was right in it or not. 

O. L. Hope: Was it the same model of cards that one 
improved and the other one did not? 

Chairman: No, they were different makes of cards. 

Mr. Hope: Well, the question came in my mind that 
if the licker-ins were different sizes, if one licker-in is 
larger than the other one, you got a different surface 
speed. 

Mr. Dilling: Yes. 


Mr. Hope: Well, wouldn't that have something to do 
with it? 

Chairman: That would have something to do with it, 
yes, sir. Really the surface speed is what counts. 


Mr. Hope: That was my idea in asking the question, 
that probably the difference in the size licker-in made 
the difference in the quality of your work. 

Chairman: I couldn’t tell whether there was any dif- 
ference in the size of these licker-ins or not, but it is an 
important point, the size of the licker-in as it determines 
the surface speed and the surface speed is what counts. 

Mr. Williams: About the size of licker-ins, | have 
heard of licker-ins where they were 20 inches in diameter. 
And I was talking with a man from that country—now 
that is not in this country—but I am just wondering if 
anybody else has heard of it and it would be a good thing 
for all of us, maybe, to study about a little bit. It ran 
very slow. This man was explaining it to me, what 
another man had seen and told him. But he said it 
didn’t look like it was running over 20 revolutions, and 
it was about 20 inches in diameter. Well, I asked the 
man who knew of it, whom he thought did know about 
that and he told me the reason for it was to get more 
points in the licker-in. And he said they, of course, run 
up very slow speed. The surface speed, | reckon, was 
high aplenty. But I didn’t know whether anybody had 
heard of that, if they haven’it is a question for all of us 
to think about, I think. Of course, we couldn’t put them 
in our cards, but I have thought about that, that the 
more points you get in a licker-in the better work you 
could do. 

Chairman: You would have a larger circle and more 
points in contact with the cotton at the same time. 

CHANGE IN SPEED 

Mr. Whitener: On this licker-in speed, we have all 

one make of card, and we cut the speed on our licker-ins. 
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Our licker-ins were making around 450 before, or some- 
thing like that, and we cut it down to a little lower than 
300, and we got better results. We first cut it on the 
longer cotton. We had two kinds of cotton. We first 
cut it on the longer cotton and got better results there. 
Later on we cut it down on the shorter cotton and we also 
got better results there. About a month ago we decided 
on the shorter cotton that we would go back and see what 
we got. We went back and we are not getting as good 
results since we went back on that particular cotton. We 
are not getting as good as break. We had the test in the 
single strand and not the 120-yard skein. When we go 
back on the shorter cotton we are not getting as good 
results and I don’t believe our spinning runs as well. 
CYLINDER SPEED AND BREAKING STRENGTH 

Chairman: We will pass on to the next question: 
“Will high or low cylinder speed have any effect on break- 
ing strength? If so, what effect? We probably should 
have put in there, on cleaning quality, too, as well as 
breaking strength, but we didn’t do that. Has anybody 
any experiments with the speed of your cylinder, that is, 
higher or lower than the average, which is about 165 rev- 
olutions per minute. Or have we just taken what the 
machine builders gave us and accepted that as being 
correct ? 

Mr. Williams: 
that? 

Mr. Williams: When you are running 165 cylinder 
speed, when you change the speed of your doffer you 
have already altered or increased the speed of your cyl- 
inder in proportion to what you had before. That is my 
opinion, I don’t know how many of you agree with me on 
ihat. But I feel that if your cylinder is making 165 and 
you increase or decrease the speed of the doffers that 
you have, it acts the same by increasing the cylinder and 
leaving your doffer at the same speed. 

Chairman: I think Mr. Williams is rather correct 
along that line. We have been slow to consider the speed 
that the builders are putting out at 160, when he should 
have made them 200 or 250. I would like to bring out 
the thought, if it would make any difference along that 
particular line. Mr. Williams has said it is in proportion 
to the speed, and possibly he is right, but I would like 
to know whether it is a good thing to do. 

Mr. Williams: What is the surface speed of a card 
cylinder? Somebody figure that up right quick and let 
us know, 50 inches in diameter, running 165 revolutions 
a minute. Mr. Lewis, give them that, will you? 

Chairman: There is a difference in that, the higher 
speed will have a different centrifugal force in that it will 
-nrow your fibers out into your flats more than a slower 
speed will do. And in cotton, especially long cotton, you 
may throw it out too much and cause your fibers to break 
and on too slow a speed you would not have that cen- 
trifugal force and throw it out and get the proper carding 
that you want. Now, there is a happy medium there 
where you get the best results. Is 165 the best speed? 

The surface speed was figured at about 2,000 feet per 
minute. That is a pretty good speed to carry those fibers 
around, and comb them and card them through the flats. 
And it may be that a higher speed on the card that you 
had in mind, Mr. McLoud, may injure your fiber, whereas 
you get it too slow why it would not do the proper card- 
ing. 

LicHTtT OR HEAvy SLIVER AND BREAKING STRENGTH 

The next question: “Will light or heavy card sliver 
have any effect on breaking strength? If so, what effect?” 
We find that on account of the varying conditions that 
we have, the limited number of machines that we have to 
get the production through, many times we have to run a 


What about the doffer, can you change 


is 
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heavier sliver than we want torun. At other times con- 
ditions will be such that we can run a lighter sliver. 
What effect will a lighter sliver have on the breaking 
strength of your yarn? Will it increase it or decrease it; 
if so, what effect would it have? 

Mr. Winget: Mr. Dilling, wouldn’t you have to take 
into consideration there about what kind of drafts you 
had a little bit further down the line, whether heavy or 
light? 

Chairman: There may be other things to enter into it, 
but we didn’t want to put them in and complicate the 
question, we wanted to make it as simple as we could. 
Those things enter into it, all right. What is your opin- 
ion or experience in that? 

Mr. Winget: Well, I think I could give my opinion 
better than I. could my experience. My idea is that if 
you had to draw it a great deal somewhere else to bring 
it down, you might not get it as even as you would to run 
a sliver, granted you ran a little heavier. But when it 
comes to the flat, you have to draw it down and you 
might get a little more uneven product than lighter. And 
of course that effects your breaking strength. 

Mr. Whitener: Mr. Dilling, on that light and heavy 
card sliver, now if you change that without changing your 
lap, you would change your draft of your carding, too, 
wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Dilling: Yes. The question in my mind and 
what I would like to ask is this: Will a long draft on 
cards give you a better breaking strength than a short 
draft? Say, 100 to 130? 

Mr. Whitener: The change in that sliver wouldn't 
make it that much, I wouldn’t think. I think that too 
long a draft on a card will injure your breaking strength. 

Chairman: Somebody told me not long ago that most 
of the English mills—and we have to admit that the Eng- 
lish are mighty good spinners—run a draft of from 150 
to 200 on cards. My experience has been that when I get 
too high I injure my breaking strength. Now, have we 
gone far enough or might not we get the results that the 
English get with the draft of 150 to 200? 

Mr. Winget: I worked as high as 150. 

Chairman: What was the result, the effect? 

Mr. Winget: I couldn’t get the breaking strength. 

STRAIGHTENING PRESSER FINGERS 

Chairman: We will pass on to the other question now: 
“Wil straightening the presser fingers have any effect on 
the roving or yarn?” That is another thing that we have 
never thought a great deal about, we simply accept it as 
the machine builders give it to us. But for the past few 
vears we have been: doing some things with our fivers as 
we spread them or something of the kind, and maybe we 
don’t change the shape of the presser fingers to conform 
to the different size flyer that we may have. And some 
mills have been more or less straightening those fingers. 
And the question is now, what effect will that have on 
your roving or yarn? 

Mr. Russell: I have had a little experience with that 
and I think my opinion is that the straightening of the 
presser gets a more uniform roller and gets a better break. 
And I have a man that can really do that—TI will not tell 
you his name because some of these fellows might want 
to borrow him. But if anybody wants to try the test 
out why this young man here is mighty good and I be- 
lieve you would find that he really does it right. 

Chairman: How do you straighten that, Mr. Russell? 

Mr. Russell: Well, now, you take the bend, you have 


a bend here you see, and you have to bring that out 
Straight and you get away from that hard bobbin and you 
make a soft bobbin and not have the pull, but if you will 
bring that presser out a little bit straighter helps. It 
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depends more on your hank roving than anything else. 
[ am doing a little work on my plant now and straighten- 
ing them some. And I think it is helping me and | am 
going to continue it on until I get through. And I can 
wrap the presser twice where they should be wrapped and 
get better results than I am getting by wrapping them 
once. I take about half the curve out. 

Mr. Williams: I have had experience in two other 
mills, just as Mr. Russell has said; straightening that 
crook out. It has to be straightened just enough so the 
roving which I wrap around the presser will follow the 
crook all the way around, it just runs straight from the 
eye of the hollow leg to the wrap on it, and then it goes 
through the presser, but it should be straightened just 
enough so that it will follow all the way around. I have 
had it done at two other mills besides we are doing it now 
at the Rex. And it gives you a uniform bobbin. I have 
had some experience with some of the bobbins, some of 
the pressers were straighter than others, it is always that 
way when they run a long time without being balanced or 
worked over. But where the presser is some short or 
crooked so much that the bobbin will be just as hard as 
it can be and the other one by the side of it would have 
a straighter presser, it would be just about the compres- 
sion you would want it. Not too hard, though. The best 
way is to take your presser and try two or three and find 
out what density you want the bobbin. Then you can 
get it that way. And they are easily kept in shape, too, 
easier than when they have that short bend to them. 

Mr. Winget: Is it the theory, when they are crooked 
to straighten them, is that the idea? 

Mr. Williams: Yes; the way is to get them all alike. 
That is the big point I think, that is what we are all 
looking for. 

Chairman: The next question is: “What ts the limit 
of draft each way on various numbers and staples of cot- 
ton?”’ What is the limt of draft you should go to? Some 
people say that you should go over 10, some say that you 
should not go over 12. What is the limit that you should 
go to get the best results? 

Mr. Winget: Mr. Dilling, to clarify this question now, 
are you referring or are you not referring to long draft? 

Chairman: No, not long draft. 

Mr. Winget: Long draft is out of the picture, then? 

Chairman: Yes, we haven’t got into that yet. All 
right, what is your experience or opinion on this? 

Likes Drart or 10 

Mr. Winget: I like to draft about 10% to 11. 
is what I call an ideal draft. Now, somebody else might 
not. I do draft some 45’s and some 50’s about 14. But 
| wouldn't say that is a good, I think that is too long. 
Anyhow, I think if you can draft 10% to 11 why that is 
about ideal. Now, I have gotten as low as eight. 

Chairman: I think 8% to 11 would be the limits 
under normal conditions there? 

Mr. Winget: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: If you go over that you have to change 
the roving? 

Mr. Winget: I think so, in fact, I think 14 is too 
high for anything unless you are going into long draft, 
and you say you are not discussing that. The reason ] 
would mention about a two-ply yarn and a three-ply, if 
I were buying yarn and knew the fellow was drafting 
14 on a two-ply 50 I wouldn’t want it. But if he was 
making a three-ply I believe I could get by with it. 

George R. Grice: I have gone pretty long on some of 
these drafts, but it wasn’t because every time I just be- 
lieved in the long draft. I have gone as high as 18 draft 
on regular spinning on around 36s, but a shorter draft 
gave me better results. I had to do that because of the 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


F Deering, Milliken & Co. 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


= 
a 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 93 Franklin 8t., Boston 65 Werth 8t., New 
Phitadeiphia Chicago Atianta 


New Orleans San Franoclese 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


DoMESTIC Export 
MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr... New York 


: 
: New York, N. Y. 
: 


Popeye’s “Twisker” 
is a terrific sock always ready in ’ eff 


an emergency Victor's twister 
Travelers are also always ready to take an effective 
“sock at too high costs 


: 


[It costs nothing to see, for yourself, what they can do. 
on your own frames. We'll send a sample supply of 
Victor Travelers for spinning or twistinge—FREE. Write 
today 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. |! 


FP. O. Box 1818 


1738 tnverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia. N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel —247 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued in a 
disturbed condition during the week. Sales were small 
and were limited to filling-in needs for early delivery. 
The uncertainty over what new taxes may be levied to 
pay farm benefits, formerly paid by processing taxes, led 
buyers to postpone covering anything like their normal 
needs. In general gray goods prices were firmly held, 
with the exception of some low quotations heard of on 
small lots of print cloths. A number of sellers were with- 
drawn from the market at the end of the week. 


Many buyers were unwilling to cover where contracts 
carried clauses relative to changes in the tax situation. 
They were uncertain over future price trends. Market 
observers were convinced that much business is being 
held up pending adjustments on old contracts and fur- 
ther developments in Washington relating to taxes on 
cotton. 


The narrow print cloths continued quiet, with prices 
unchanged where quotations were still available. 

Sheetings continued to display scattered weakness. 
There were sales of fair amounts under the difficulties 
involved in the new clause. Price concessions were made 
in scattered houses and on only a few styles did not in 
most cases become general. Buyers who sought to check 
values on sheetings late in the week found it difficult be- 
cause of the withdrawal of so many houses. 

The fine goods market showed some evidence of fur- 
ther strength. In combed lawns it was reported that the 
few mills which had been willing to meet the recently 
established lows had disposed of their offerings, with the 
result that the market prive had moved up a peg. Other 
fine goods, although not greatly active, were firm and 
mills were able to resist bids for concessions. 

Buyers were in need of fair amounts of fine goods, but 
were slow about placing commitments because of the tax 
uncertainty. Those who had been fearful of lower prices 
seemed reassured by the developments of the week. 

The price situation in fine goods was generally better 
than that in the coarse yarn division. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38™% -in.. 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in. 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard 8 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 
Denims 14 
Brown sheetings, 4- yard, 56x60s i" 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 9% 


P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Business in cotton yarns was not 
active during the week and sales were small, with no 
large quantities involved. Both spinners and buyers con- 
tinued to work under the difficulties that have developed 
following the unsettlement of the market during the pre- 
ceding week. There was little further progress in getting 
prices on a more settled basis. For this reason buyers 
were inclined to hold off. A good deal of irregularity in 
prices was noted. It was difficult to get a real idea of 
the price structure and it was emphasized that quotations 
were merely nominal. 

There are still wide differences of opinion among buy- 
ers and sellers as to what current prices for new business 
should be. The result is that, except for isolated in- 
stances where large cuts have been made, new business Is 
lagging. 

Manufacturers feel that new prices should be about 
4%c lower than they were before the decision. In the 
case of carded cones this would mean that 28%c asked 
for 10s cones should now be 24c whereas spinners are 
holding this count on the basis of 2442c and up. 

Spinners, on the other hand, assert that they had been 
absorbing part of the processing tax in recent prices and 
that they cannot take the full amount of the tax off the 
new price list if they are to come out even. Until these 
two viewpoints become more reconciled than they are 
now there is not likely to be any sustained volume ol 
business. 

As cotton waste prices are still comparatively high, 
some all-waste yarns too close in price to all-cotton yarns. 
However, the list has made an approximate decline of 8 
per cent. Percentage prices on spinnable wastes have 
been lowered by dealers to a basis more consistent with 
the situation brought about by the elimination of the 
processing tax. The market very generally is in a nerv- 
ous condition and the next step ahead is not clear. Fur- 
ther time will be necessary for full and proper adjustment 
on spinning waste prices and the best that dealers are 
willing to do at the moment is to quote tentatively on 
any offers of business coming in. 

Quotations, though varying greatly, were published in 
this market as shown below, but were regarded as nor- 
mal. 


Southern Single Skeins 26s 30. 
8s 24 -24% 30s 32-33 
24 -25 40s 33. C«}- 
12s 24%4-25% n 
20s 27 -28 10s 2514-26 
268 30 -31 12s 2614 -27 
30s 32-33 16s 27% -28 
36s 20s 28% - 
40s Carpet Yarns 
Southern Single Warps Tinged carpets, &s, 
10s 4 ~-26 and 4-ply 25 14-26% 
12s 24%-25% Colored stripe, Ss, 3 
l4s 25 -26 and 4-ply 26 -27 
16s 26 27 White carpets, &s, 3 
208 27-28 and 4-ply 29 
268 30 (-31 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
30s 32 -33 8s, 1-ply 24%- 
40s 39. Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply ._. 24%-25 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 27% - 
arps 12s, 2-ply 25 
Rs 2414-25 16s, 2-ply 29 
10s 25 -25 30s, 2-ply 31 -31% 
12s 25% - 26 Southern Frame Cones 
16s 261% -27 24% - 
208 27 ~-28 10s 2414-25 
“48 “9 -30 12s 25 -25% 
bs 
30-31 14s 25% -26 
30s 32 6-33 16s -26% 
36s 35 -36 1ks 26%-27 
40s 39 °0s 27 -28 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 228 28 -28% 
8s 244-25 24s 28%-_. 
10s 25 268 29% - 
12s 254% -2 28s 31 - 
26 -26% 230s $2 -_. 
“48 40s 87 -_. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


= 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
= Providence, R. I. 


S31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


FITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO, 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PREsS| 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Contro] — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 


328 V. Water St SYRACUSE, 
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“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 


By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Autror of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,"’ by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practical 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages), and “for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods.”’ 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Interesting Technical Discussion At 
Gastonia Meeting 
(Continued from Page 21) 


conditions I was working under. But we have gotten 
pretty fair results at around 15 and 16 draft and some of 
them gave a good strength. But I had other conditions 
that would make that possible, in other parts of the mill, 
and I just happened to be at one point where I had to 
do that. And I think if you are in shape where you have 
got a fairly short draft all the way through your cards 
you can go a great deal longer in spinning than sometimes 
you think you can without doing so much damage. But 
if you are practically your limit all the way through the 
carding and then you go to the spinning and take an 
extra draft I think it shows up quicker and you see the 
results there about it-quicker than you would otherwise. 

Chairman: . What is your limit on the other way? 

Mr. Grice: I wouldn’t go below 10 and I don’t think 
under any conditions that I have had. I think under 10 
you are plenty low. 

Mr. LaFar: Well, of course, with my experience | 
can’t go that high, but in most of the work that I have 
had experience on I would say the ideal draft was from, 
say, 9 to 11%, if you have got to vary it. But just like 
everything, it always depends on what you are going into 
and everything; but with just straight single yarn why, 
and everything is right, I would say 10 and 11. Partic- 
ularly in medium yarn. You can draft successfully higher, 
can’t you, on the finer counts? 

Chairman: Yes, you can usually go somewhat higher, 
and then the point Mr. Grice brought out there is good, 
that if you have specific drafts through the card room 
you probably can’t get as much in spinning but if you 
have reasonable short draft in the card room why you 
can usually get better results. 

Mr. LaFar: And longer staple would apply in that 
also? 

Chairman: I believe the long draft people all claim 
that the longer your fibre the longer draft you get. 

Mr. LaFar: Isn’t that because they claim they can 
keep the staple under control longer or at a gréater dis- 
tance? 

Chairman: I don’t know, but I know I have been told 
that a number of times by them, that they step up so 
much,.in proportion to the length of your fibre. 

Mr. LaFar: You see, one system claims a little mar- 
gin on the other in that they have control of the fibre 
certain distance further than the other. I have heard 
them bring them those arguments. 

Chairman: Has somebody else had experience with 
that? 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Lewis, you have the draft in your 
head for the different number at Rex Mill, just give them 
that. 

J. F. Lewis: We have from 13.82 at Rex, 58s yarn, 
and on short drafting I have seen 50s made with a draft 
of six, with a breaking strength of 150. 

Chairman: Combed yarn? 

Mr. Lewis: Combed two-ply yarn with a breaking 
strength required of 150 pounds. 

Chairman: That is not what you are running, you 
have seen that, you say? 

Mr. Lewis: Yes, sir. And that hasn’t been very long 
ago. At this mill they were making 18% hank roving. 

Mr. Lewis: No; I have seen 48s yarn and made it 
from 18% hank roving. And they got the breaking 
strength of 150 pounds on 48s. 

Lixes Drart or 12 


Mr. Richie: Speaking of that draft, | experimented 
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with that a good deal. If you have a good equal draft 
through your card room, why I would take a draft of 12 
in spinning. If you have medium draft through the card 
room I prefer a draft of 12. Now, if 1 am going to make 
a single yarn I will take a 10. I would rather have a 
draft of 10; I wouldn’t care if it were 9% in the single 
yarn. It will give you more even spinning. And drafting 
long we would go up to 14. I draft at 14. And we find 
that when we put the two-ply or three-ply why we even 
it up, but we put it to a test on single yarns. If you 
come back to 9 or 9% you will find more even spinning, 
better breaking strength, and you will suit the single yarn 
trade better than any I have experienced. 

Mr. Whitener: I have fooled with this draft business 
a good deal and not just because I wanted to, but because 
I have had some different numbers, and I find this: 
That probably one time you will be making 36s, we will 
say 36s with a draft of 10; well, maybe you will get off of 
that and get a different hank roving; and maybe the next 
time you make 36s and you will be drafting 13 or 14. 
You can’t tell any difference in your yarn. And maybe 
you will get off of it and go back on the long draft and 
it makes no difference. That has been my experience. 
Sometimes short draft will show up best with me and 
then maybe again long draft will show up best. I have 
experience on coarse and fine yarns. I wouldn't say run 
16, but I wouldn’t say go as low as 8. I think 8 is too 
low and 16 is too high. Sometimes I don’t know, this 
draft business kind of gets me puzzled, I don’t know 
which is best. 

Mr. Williams: We didn’t discuss the question, you all 
will notice, as asked in regard to different lengths of cot- 
ton. Mr. Whitener just brought that out. I think it 
would have been well if some of us had given the length 
of cotton. I just say that because I think it would be a 
good thing if we would all remember that. It is a big 
factor in the draft. 

Chairman: Yes, that is an important factor, is the 
staple of your cotton. Mr. Williams, do you consider that 
the longer the cotton the longer the draft you can get, 
and the shorter the cotton the shorter draft you have to 
get in order to get the best results? 

Mr. Williams: Yes, that has been my experience all 
along. 


WEIGHT or Top Twister ROLLS 


Chairman: The next question is: “Wil different 
weight of top twister rolls have any effect on the breaking 
strength of ply yarn?’ Do we know what our twister 
rolls weigh, I wonder, or do we just accept what the 
builder has given us as to the correct weight? Or, is 
there any difference in breaking strength as a result of 
different weight top rolls? 

Mr. McLoud: The only experience I have had, I had 
three different weights of rollers. The question may be 
asked what -were all the different weights? I don’t know, 
to begin with. But they were different weight and possi- 
bly there are some small things that I have overlooked. 
I think a medium weight roller is best. If a roller is 
heavy it would give a more regular twist, but it does 
other damage. The one that is doing a more regular 
twisting is inclined to be too heavy and its cutting the 
thread, and for that reason I believe that there is a 
whole lot in the different size rollers on the twisters. And 
I think we have taken them as they are and we haven't 
looked into that as we should. And I hope to get more 
out of it, but it would be a question. I thought maybe 
something would possibly be brought out that I would be 
glad to hear from it, because I am anxious to learn some- 
thing about this. 
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Viscose Company To 
Double Meadville Plant 


The Viscose Company has decided 
to double the productive capacity of 
its acetate yarn plant at Meadville, 
Pa. 


The company has recently been 
bringing its plant to the productive 
limit of its present buildings, which is 
in the neighborhood of from 9 million 
to 10 million pounds. The new pro- 
ject calls for the doubling of this pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The addition to the acetate produc- 
tion will be made at Meadville ad- 
joining the present buildings. The 
company has a large acreage there 
and car utilize water from both wells 
and river. Meadville is located in the 
northwestern section of Pennsylvania. 

The Viscose Company’s activity in 
the acetate field is an interesting 
story. The company. decided in 1928 
to produce acetate yarn but it was 
some time after until it was ready to 
offer yarn. 


Cotton Spindle Activity 

Washington.—The Bureau of the 
Census makes down that, according 
to preliminary figures, 29,253,444 
cotton spinning spindles were in place 
in the United States on December 31, 
1935, of which 23,391,370 were oper- 
ated at some time during the month, 
compared with 23,193,734 for No- 
vember and 25,072,972 for Decem- 
ber, 1934. 


The hours of employment and of 
productive machinery are affected 
generally. by organized short time. 
However, in order that the statistics 
may be comparable with those for 
earlier months and years, the same 
method of computing the percentage 
of activity has been used. Computed 
on this basis, the cotton spindles in 
the United States were operated dur- 
ing December, 1935, at 103.8 per 
cent capacity. This percentage com- 
pares with 101.1 for November, 103.8 
for October, 93.9 for September, 76.4 
for August, 73.5 for July, and 86.9 
for December, 1934. The average 
number of active spindle hours per 
spindle in place for the month was 
233. 


Clinton Mills Will 
Appeal NLRB Order 


Greenville, S. C-—The legal battle 
of Clinton Mills, of Clinton, against a 
recent order of the National Labor 
Relations Board to reinstate with 


back pay 96 union workers will be 
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OVERSEER WEAVING, now employed, 


wants to make change 16 years ex- 
perience on Jacquard work; ll years 
fixing silk, rayon, and cotton; 5 years 
as overseer. Age, 33 years Address 


“A EL.” care Textile Bulletin 

WANTED 

K nitting machinery mechanic, 
thoroughly experienced in all types 
of knitting machines. Write ex- 
perience, reference and age. Ad- 
dress ‘“Mechanic,’’ care Textile 


sulletin. 


WANT man to take charge of knitting 
and garment sewing plant. Must be 
experienced: prefer one between 30 and 
40 years. Excellent chance for promo- 
tion Give age, experience, training in 
first letter. Address Knitter, care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


| Position as Superintendent of 
either weaving or yarn mills: am 
) both practical and technical mill 
executive, now employed with good 
| mill Can give best of references 
Address “Superintendent,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Need Help? | 


Find your man through’a 
Bulletin Want Ad 
| This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 


4 


epartment 


ANYONE knowing the whereabouts of 
Bailey McClellan, 37 years old; about 5 


ft. 7 in., very slender, with dark brown 
hair and blue eyes, will please com- 
municate with his mother, Mrs. Bessie 
McClellan. 1231 Wilmer Ave., Anniston, 


Ala. 


G. A. WHITE 4&4 CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Moletening Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Charlotte, N. C. 


LOOM FIXER wants to change; have had 
wide experience on both Crompton and 
Stafford silk looms. Have had 12 years 
on silks and celanese; would prefer job 
where there are good schools and 
churches. Can change on week's notice. 
Address ‘Fixer,’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—A Manufacturer's 
Representative 


To sell a specialty to Southern mills ) 


weaving rayon and silk Must be 
experienced and have well estab- ) 
lished contacts When applying, j 
give experience, contacts, refer - 
ences, other manufacturers repre- | 
sented (if any) and for how iong. 


Address A-350. care Textile 
Pulletin. 


SLASHER FOREMAN wishes to change 
jobs. Has worked on all kinds of col- 
ored and fancy goods; can furnish the 


best of references Anyone needing a 
man will please address ‘‘Foreman,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


carried to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals this week, Homer S. Blackwell, 
of Laurens, counsel for the textile 
plant, made known here. 


An exception to the order, which 
was handed down January Ist, has 
been filed with the board, legally pav- 
ing the way for an appeal. 

The Good Will Association, labeled 
as a company controlled organization 
by the board, is formed by employees 
of their own accord, W. J. Bailey, 
president of the mills, said. 


Franklin Process 
Shows Gain 


Providence, R. 1.—Total assets of 
the Franklin Process Company in- 
creased more than $100,000 during 
the past year, the company’s balance 
sheet, released to stockholders at 
their annual meeting reveals. 


While the company reported less 
cash on hand, the decline was more 
than offset by gains in inventories 
and accounts receivable, so that total 
current assets increased to $1,230,528 
from the $1,056,865 reported as of 
December 31, 1934. 

Current liabilities also increased 
during the year but the difference 


was not as great as that in current 
assets with the result that the com- 
pany’s net working capital rose to 
$934,153 from $880,377 a year pre- 
vious. 

Investments in subsidiary and 
other companies showed a small de- 
cline during the year as did the com- 
pany’s holdings of marketable securi- 
ties. 


Eagle & Phenix 
Are Licensees 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., have been named exclusive licen- 
sees in the cotton industry on the 
products of their mills for Aqua Sec, 
the water repellent process, it was 
announced by Donald Martin, presi- 
dent of the Aqua Sec Corporation, 
R. K. O. Building, New York. 

Haywood, MacKay and Valentine, 
Inc., are sole selling agents for the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills. 

The addition of the new licensees 
of Aqua Sec marks the continued 
broadening of this process in the tex- 
tile industry and the widened accept- 
ance of water repellent fabrics by re- 
tailers in piece goods and ready-to- 
wear selling. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


WHERE ONE FINDS THE WIDEST STREET IN THE UNITED 
STATES, AND PROBABLY IN ALL THE WORLD 


Augusta boasts of the widest street in the United 
States, and Broad street proves her claim. It is the main 
commercial street, is probably three miles long, and one 
of the busiest places to be found. The street car lines 
are in the center and there is plenty of room for two 
lines of parking and two driveways on each side the car 
lines, besides the broad sidewalks. 

ALWAYS SOMETHING DOING 

There is always plenty of excitement here, and at the 
time of my visit to that section of Georgia and South 
Carolina, one Emory Wilcox had armed himself with a 
big hammer, and did a Carrie Nation performance on a 
couple of slot machines, took the contents and distributed 
it among charity. 

Warrants were sworn out against him, but he wasn’t 
worrying, for public sentiment was with him, and a 
“show down” was being demanded by preachers and 
other irate citizens, who claimed that young men of the 
city were being encouraged to gamble away cash needed 
by their families. " 

It was said that 500 gaming machines were operating 
in Augusta, but when Wilcox began to smash them up 
and officers began to get busy, it was hard to find a 
single one! Several merchants expressed themselves 
pretty freely, as hoping the things would be outlawed— 
then no one would be forced, through competition, to 
accept one. And it did look as if Augusta was organiz- 
ing in a determined effort to drive them out. 

Mr. Wilcox and his hammer truly started something 
and the “robbery” indictment against him may turn into 
a wholesale investigation of the inability of the com- 
munity to secure action against this evil. 

PART OF AUGUSTA IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

Most people think of Augusta as all in Georgia. But 
North Augusta is quite a large part of the city, and is in 
South Carolina. 

There are wonderful bridges across the river generally 
thought of as the dividing line between South Carolina 
and Georgia. The bridge on the route going out from 
Augusta to Aiken must have cost more than a King’s 


ransom; it is a marvelous piece of work. And there are 
several others. 

The more I see of Augusta, the better I like it, and | 
hope to go there often. 

SIBLEY AND ENTERPRISE MILLS 

Here is where jolly, progressive D. R. Senn is general 
manager of both mills, and where a visitor gets treated 
with the utmost courtesy by everyone in the office, from 
the pretty girl at the information desk on up to the 
highest official. Truly it is a pleasure to call on the 
people at Sibley, where all the leaders take, read and 
appreciate the Textile Bulletin. 

Mr. D. R. Senn, through his courtesy and good will, 
has made hundreds of friends among the traveling pub- 
lic. He looks upon them as necessary cogs in the wheel 
of progress, and treats them with the consideration they 
deserve. Some others would do well to emulate his ex- 
ample. 

At Sibley, F. A. Townsend is the genial superintendent; 
W. E. Rambow, overseer carding; Clarence Smith, over- 
seer spinning; J. B. Wiggins, overseer weaving; Joe Dock- 
ins, cloth room; Russell Young, master mechanic; Wal- 
lace Trowell, dyer; T. B. Senn, yard overseer. 

Sibley makes various products—dress goods, drills, 
ticking, denims, suitings, etc. 

ENTERPRISE Mrc. Co. 

C. C. Page is superintendent of this plant, which is on 
Green street, one of the prettiest in the city, running 
parallel with Broad. 

Here, as at Sibley, we find splendid department heads, 
working together to produce “better goods” of many 
kinds. They are a friendly bunch of overseers, as fol- 
lows: 

Ed Harmon, carder; M. B. Baldwin, spinner; A. B. 
Fletcher, weaver; E. B. Creed, cloth room; S. M. McLin, 
master mechanic; C. L. Williams, yard. 

These are all subscribers to the Textile Bulletin, 
thanks to their friend and ours, Mr. D. R. Senn, who 
realizes the value of our magazine and_ never fails to give 
his hearty approval and co-operation in getting it in the 
hands of his people; and here’s hoping that his good 
influence bears fruit to such an extent that nothing will 
ever corrupt or disrupt the friendly spirit existing be- 
tween employers and employees of Sibley and Enter- 
prise. 
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Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


Where a2 — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this tesue. 
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Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 22 
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Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 31 
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Japanese Cotton Cloth 
Exports Off December 


Exports of cotton cloth from Ja- 
pan declined during December and 
were smaller than in the correspond- 
ing month last year, according to ca- 
bled advices to the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service. They _ totalled 
208,000,000 square yards, as com- 


pared with 221,000,000 in November 
and 246,000,000 in December a year 


ago. 

In the five months of this cotton 
season, from August Ist through De- 
cember 3lst, Japan exported 1,104,- 
000,000 square yards of cotton cloth, 
as against 1,098,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period last season. 
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SHEET METAL CO. 

1109 Trade St., Charlotte, 
Picker and Conveying Pipes 
A Specialty 


SEE 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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253 Summer St. 
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ARABIC 
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(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
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& company INC. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COo.. Wilton, N. H Sou. Agt.. L. 8S 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bide., Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8S 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md.. Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala... Webb Crawford Bidg.. John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C.., Johnston William Parker, Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn.. Tennessee Blectric Power Blde., D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg.. E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bildg.., 
Fr. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va.., Electric Bide., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louls, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg.. car) 
R. Mer.: Tampa, Fila., 415 Hampton S8St., H. C. Fiana an, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bide., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 BE. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 sre St.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep... R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. 


AMERICAN co., R. l. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. 


ARMSTRONG alias PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Plage, Greenville, 8S. C. 
T. L. Hill 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box $04, Greenville, 8S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Hunteville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 5S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va.. 

T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8. re 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO. Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer... H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.;: Russell A. Sin- 
gieton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


BUTTERWORTH 4&4 SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, AE 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER co., 614 Johnston Bldg., .Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. 

CiIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
aoe. - 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles. 
Jr.. P. QO. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.: T LeRoy Smith. Box 654. 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Blidg., Gree nville, Ss. C.;: Cc. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Be llevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta. Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte. 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville. S. C.. Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg... Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.., Greenville, - i. John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blag., Spar- 


ranbure. & J. Ceantw Alerander <Aeat Sou Mer: Carn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-26 


N. C. Bank Blidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala... H. Kel- 
ley. Mer Stocks carried at convenient points 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou 
John BH. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. 
Ashley, P. O.’ Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensborce, N. C.. Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., B. Spencer. Box 681, Charlotte. N. C.: Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford. Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wiiminegton, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. Cc. Newman, Aset. 
Mer.:;: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. —Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. BE. Green, H. B 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blide.. Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt... Columbus, Ga.; J. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan. Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .I., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1651, Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidge., Chariotte,. N. C. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr.; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr.. Asst. Sou 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigge, Law Bidge., Norfolk, Va.: W. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg.., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. Bor - 
den, Greensboro, N. C.;: H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 42. 2. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F..W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Bivd., Charlotte, mm. <.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atianta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C.. EB. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex... L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mer.;: Chattanooga, Tenn... W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., . Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky.. E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.;: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barkedale, Mer.: New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 1. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta. 
C. N. Konapp, Commercial Bank Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, 8S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8S. C.: W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conard, Greenwood, 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama-—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Filorida—-Liewellwyn Machinery Corp.. 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon. 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co.. Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. Dii- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 
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GOODRICH Co., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Neilson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. ee 
Reps... W. C. Killick, 206-2307 Tth St.. Chariotte, N. C.; B. 
141 N. Myrtie Ave., Jacksonville, Fia.;: 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Urieans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Anoxville, Tenn.; ©. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. KR. Zierach, 1226-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. & Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehvuuse, 302 W. First BSt., Charlotte. N. C. 

GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St.. 
Lb. A; Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, 
Gordon, Uraton & Knight Co., 115 BS. 
0. D. Landis, 170¥ Springdale Ave., 
Alien, 2078 Haliwoud DUrive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Aljlavama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyvns Hdawe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. ©. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 5S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 5. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fila.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Culumbus iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Vallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Lex.; Lextile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Suumeuns Co., Nashvilie, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
lenun.;, Lewis Bupply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., 
Jackson, Tenn.; Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply Hdwe,. Co., New VUrieans, 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 BKrosadway, New York City. 
Sou. HKeps., Samuel Lehrer, box 234, Spartanburg, 5S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. U. Box $34, Fairfax, Ala.; L. K. Unruh, P. O. Box 
Charlotte, N. C. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. lL Sou. 
Uffices, 816 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
AUsanta, J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, 
c.; J. W. Rimmer, Mgr.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales aud servive representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 

Chas. H. Stune, Chariotte, N. C. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 

lina Speciality Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset BSt., 


Boyd 


Sales Reps., R. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Atianta, Ga.; D. P. 
lith St., St. Louls, Mo.; 
Chariotte, N. C.; Roger W. 


Sou. Reps., 


Philadelphia, 


Pa. Suu. Saies Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National 

Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Syuare Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Higert, 1306 Court Square 
iidg., Baltumure, Md.; C. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
bidg., Charivtte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2866 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46, 


AUanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
weed, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charies St., New 
Vrieans, La.; B. Kb. Dodd, 333 St. Charies St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Kep., Jas. Kb. Taylor, P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Meichor, Jr., Atlanta Office; 8.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Klizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., ‘Charlotte N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
5. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; T extile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lutte Supply ©o., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Vastunia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
industrial supply Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Ureenville, 8. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atianta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Ureenville, 8. C., and Atianta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 

Speciality Co., Chariotte, 'N. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., ha O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, 3S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Claude BB. Lier, P. UO. Box 1383, Greenville, ©.; 


Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church 8t., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 11156 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW 4&4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Piant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8. ‘A Barbee, 


Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg., H. D. 
Warehouse, 418-16 Second Ave., EH. ©. Wendell, 
leans, 614 8. Peters St. 
LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 


Dallas 
Mer.; New Or- 


HATTAN, inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Ufflices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 


Crandali Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Mirmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Filorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
Db. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashiland, Ben Wiil- 
iamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. 8S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Blizabeth City lron Works & Supply Co.; 
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Fayetteville, Huske House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 


Point. Kester Machinery Co., 


and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: 


Vastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmir gton, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdaw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.;: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 


Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1081 N: 30th 


St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 27th Place S., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St... Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mac kenzle, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr. Sou. Reps., Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. EB. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office; 
James Il. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 


New 


Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanoo,a Tenn. : J. H Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; EB. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville. N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 B. Bivd., Charlotte, N. 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. 


J. Sou. Reps., 
. H. Small, 799 
Chattanooga, 


257 W. Exchange S8St., 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First S8t., 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, Ss. Cc Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
5S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston AVe.. Charlotte, N. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, nm. ©, 
~ S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA. HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza. Charlotte, N. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 

PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Ply mouth, Cc. 

PERKINS & SON, F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR MACHINE Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 463, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 


Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C 

RHOADS & SONS. J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; 
syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. Ss. Jay, 329 West Point S*., 
Roanoke, Ala. 

ROHM & HAAS, tInc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

B. Ss. ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. Roy, representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8t., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; 
Greenville, Ss. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, ©. Sou. Reps., 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 
E. Main St., 5. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atianta Store, 88 For- 


Winston Salem. N ‘re « Montague 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. t “Mi yore, 509 Westo ver Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 


C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtiand 8St., 8.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupltoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte N. C. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., $317 N. 
Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, V 


SOLUOL CORP., 1283 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Rep., Hugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4& FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 
STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atianta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, ‘Ala. 
STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Gea. H. C. 


Office, 
Union 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
Greenville, S. C.; South 
Greensboro, N. C.;: New South 
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Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace EB. Black, P. O. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Piant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s. Cc. BH. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bidg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 286 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer. 


RLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville. S. C.;: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. C. 

STRWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-£ tewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan - 
burg, 8S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. B. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale HBstates, Ga.; Ruf Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St.. Columbia, 8. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, Lancas-: 
ter, S. C.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
Cc.: S. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga., 
D. B. Kehoe, 412 B. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Itnc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, 8. C 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenney A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Dank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8.'‘C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard; Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bidg.; *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 9038 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 418 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bidg., 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bidge.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Bidg.; *Nor- 
folk. Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl Bank Bidg., A. P. Long. “indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., .Monti- 
cello, Ga. 

: TTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. 
rac J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 61 
S Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Camppell 
Ave.. E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, S..C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 5th St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.., Nashville, Tenn. ; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co., Inc.. 230 3ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., Willlam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.;: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 8. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mger., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; lL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
am. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.:; R. x Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4&4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.;: Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


January 30, 1936 
Reports Gain in Underwear Since NRA 


For the five months since the end of NRA underwear 
production has increased 2.6 per cent over the same pe- 
riod of 1934 when the Recovery Act was in effect. This 
situation in the industry is reported to members by the 
Underwear Institute in its review of the current year. 
The gain since the end of NRA, the Institute points out, 
offsets the losses in the early months of 1935. 

The Institute in its monthly issue of the News says: 

“On December 31st underwear manufacturers will close 
a year which has been fairly satisfactory from the stand- 
point of volume of production and sales, but one in which 
the level of prices left considerable improvement to be 
desired. 

“Latest statistics just released for the underwear in- 
dustry by the Bureau of the Census indicate that produc- 
tion for the year 1935 will exceed that for last year by 
between 144 and 2 per cént, despite the slump which de- 
veloped during the first half of the year. In the first five 
months of 1935 under NRA, production had dropped 2.4 
per cent under that for the same period of 1934. In the 
next five months subsequent to the demise of NRA, un- 
derwear production recorded a 2.6 per cent increase over 
the corresponding period of 1934 under NRA. 


SHIPMENTS ALSO INCREASED 


“Bettering the favorable production record, shipments 
recorded an even greater advance over last year. The 
result was another notable victory for the Institute’s cam- 
paign against the excessively heavy stocks which so badly 
bogged the market a few years back. Stocks of all types 
of underwear now total 15 per cent less than a year ago 
with individual decreases as follows: cotton-wool, 17 per 
cent, silk rayon, 6 per cent, and woven cotton, 18 per 
cent. 

“Present holdings in all lines are quite adequate so 
that it would be inviting trouble to increase the reserve. 
Present holdings of lightweight lines show the approxi- 
mately normal holdings of 31 days’ supply, as measured 
in terms of average daily shipments over a full year. 
While heavyweight lines have decreased from 72 days’ 
supply a year ago to 55 days’ supply at present, there 
would appear to be room for further reduction. 

‘Mill wholesale prices for underwear have maintained 
a steadiness in 1935 that is remarkable in view of the 
weakness that has characterized the market in recent 
years. It is to be noted, however, that the combined 
underwear price index for November was 102.6 (1933 
equals 100) compared with 104.3 in September and 104.7 
in January, 1935; 108.7 in July and 12.8 in January, 
1934, and 119.1 in September, 1933, the high point of 
price increases under NRA and the AAA processing taxes. 
Close attention is invited to this record of steady price 
decline and to the fact that advancing raw material and 
operating costs (Social Security Act) demand an about- 
face if underwear manufacturers are to survive.” 


For 
OUICK RESULTS 

Use 
Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 
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Complete Landscape and 


Planting Service 


Fruit Trees and Ornamentals 


Catalog on Request 


The Lindley Nurseries, Ine. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


= 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
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WANT AD 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GranamM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tarifi Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
Tiromas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


= 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ouldn’t 
new rings 
open up this 
spinning room 
‘bottleneck’?”’ 


lf your rings are worn, your superintendent 
has probably had to pull his speeds down. 
New rings usually permit 10% to 15% faster 
running, which gives you that much more yarn 
per week from your present equipment. Install 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings. It's a 
quick, direct, sure step to greater production 
for your spinning room! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Iwister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 


FINISH 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxkips 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- = 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and j 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. & 
“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” = 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing = 


which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 


dver. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By 1. C, NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. 
Price, 75c. 


Vest 
size. 


é 
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NO-ODOROL 


means no odor 


after all 


NO-ODOROL attacks the problem of 
after-odor and abolishes it once and for 
all. It is especially produced to elimi- 
nate the rancid smell that often de- 
velops in fabrics in storage. 

But NO-ODOROL is more than an 
odor remover. It is one of the most ef- 
fective finishing oils developed in recent 
years — for fine cottons. silks. rayons, 
whether dyed, printed or bleached. If 
you want to produce fabrics with that 
smooth feel, that soft “full hand” that 
makes them sell—use NO-ODOROL. 
It is available in three grades —90%, 
79% and 50%. Write us and arrange 


for tests in your mill. 


. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
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